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SUNDAY OUT. 


Ir was, I suppose, a necessary consequence 
of my being a desultory person, and writing 
always desultorily, that I had no sooner 

enned the prefix, Sunday, to this article than 
it fell out that the current of my thoughts 
which are here set down by my pen should 
run in the channel of Monday. My paper 
was prepared, and my ink-bottle uncorked ; 
when stepping out to purchase the newest of 
magnum bonum pens, I found myself in the 


midst of a Monday morning’s procession. A | 


long string of open carriages, broughams, 


chaise-carts, breaks, and cabs, filled inside | 


and outside with people dressed in their best, 
and with unmistakably holiday faces, imme- 
diately and naturally suggested races to me. 


But quickly remembering that the only| 


two race-meetings that Londoners care to 


attend, Epsom and Ascot, were long since | 


gone and past, the ship of my mind ran 
aground. Then, seeing sundry bright-coloured 
banners, and noting that the horses’ heads 
were decorated with ribbons, I feebly thought 
of elections. But there was no gentleman in 
a white hat bowing right and left to the raga- 
muffins, and kissing his hand to the ladies at 
the windows, no drunkenness, no stone-throw- 
ing, no Anybody for ever; so, recalling to 
mind, besides, that there was no metropolitan 
borough vacant just then, I abandoned elec- 
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music, and processions; and that among 
the teams .of . well-fed horses there were 
to be found, in that perverse yoke-fellowshi 
we won't abandon, sundry animals whic 
divide the hoof and chew not the cud, 
animals with tusks, and ill-will grubbing 
| snouts, of the porcine breed porky. Are we 
|never to be able to do without banners! 
Whether carried by crazy fanatics, scheming 
demagogues, bands of incendiaries, or Bands 
of Hope—are these pennons and streamers 
and braying wind instruments never to be 
| dispensed with! They are aggressive. The 
| do irritate, annoy, stir up discord. They do 
say, “We are better than you; here is our 
flag to show it ; and if you don’t come under 
this flag’s shadow, we should like to know 
where = expect to go to.” My friend the 
shoemaker, now, who would ba all the better 
for being washed, and sober, and well shod 
(save that it seems a law of the sutorial being 
never to wear good shoes), and for going to a 
commemoration or a revival with health in 
his veins, money in his purse, and peace in 
jhis heart; is evidently aggravated, nettled, 
| exasperated, by all this flaunting and braying. 
| You can’t wave and blow a man into tem 
/rance and happiness. Which reflection causes 
[me to go home as quickly as I can with the 
magnum bonum peu, and sit down to write 
| about Sunday. 

I wish. to state, once for all, that I am 


! 











tions with a sigh. At length in the offing | treating this much-discussed Sunday ques- 
of my soul I saw a sail. The preponderance | tion solely as one bearing on public morals, 
of ladies and smiling children’s faces in the | as conducive to public (mundane) happiness, 
procession ; the total-abstinence mottoes on | and without the slightest reference to public 
the banners; the general snugness, spruce-/ religion. All the acts of parliament in the 
ness and jauntiness of the gentlemen ; the; world will not make one man pious. I claim 
absence of red noses among the standard- | for myself and every other man a right of 
bearers—all these said plainly that this was a} private judgment on this subject, and a wrong 
teetotal procession. And it was. The mob,:in being interfered with by any wholesale 
incarnated as far as my desire of knowing all | dealer in other people’s consciences. You shall 
about it went, by a pallid shoemaker, in-|not fine me forty shillings for not going to 
formed me that it was “them teetotallers;”| church, by virtue of any cap., sec., or sched. 
aud I left them to go on their way rejoicing | of any act whatsoever. You shall not drive 
to their commemoration, or revival, or vente-; me to Doetor Mac Yelp’s chapel with a moral 
nary, or jubilee, or by whatever other name | rope’s end, as boatswain’s mates were wont tu 
their cheerful honest festival might have been! start men of war’s-men when the church 
called: I left them I say to celebrate their | was rigged on the quarter-deck. 

white Monday ; regretting only that even Sauter in England must perforce be taken 


virtue and good intentions were obliged to 
resort to the poor old aggressive parapher- 
nalia of flags and ribbons, and bands of 


as a holiday, as we have scarcely any other 
holidays during the long year. The want of 
recognised days of public relaxation is the 
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more lamentably apparent when we see the | comfortable tradesman, and in good taste 
crowded bridges, steamboats, and tea-gardens, 'too; for, if his name be Stultz, his brother 
on any of those chance occasions set aside by Hoby.has probably made his boots ; and if 
authority as days of fasting and humiliation; he be Lineoln & Bennett, his neighbour 
for war, or pestilence,or famine ; when we know | Truefitt has dressed his hair or trimmed 
that one great and awful anniversary in the | his whiskers. Mrs. Co is gorgeous, and ab- 
Christian year—Good Friday—is the day on | solutely forgets the existence of the shop, 


which railway companies advertise cheap ex- 
cursion trips, and pigeon and sparrow-shoot- 
ing matches come off at the Red House, and 
the eleven of Nova Scotia meet the eleven of 
Little Britain upon the tented cricket-field. 
So few festivals have we, that the weary 
panting workers seize on the fasts to make 
festivity upon. 

Admitting, then, that Sunday is almost the 
only available holiday of regular recurrence, 


how, let me ask, should that holiday be | 


spent? I think I may best answer my own 
question, and hint what Sunday ought or 
ought not to be, if I describe it as it is, So, 
to paraphrase the good old penman who 
wrote the Ecclesiasticalle Politie, “if for no 
other cause, yet for this, that posterity may 
know that we have not loosely, through 
silence, permitted things to pass away as in 
a dream, there shall be so much extant of the 
present state of Sunday among us, and their 
careful endeavours which would have amended 
the same.” 

Sunday on the river—that shall be my 
theme this after-dinner-time, and Hungerford 


Pier my place of embarkation. 
the holiday makers, and especially for those 
poor foreigners to whom a London Sunday 
is a day of wailing and gnashing of teeth, 
from the pervading outer dulness, the day is | 


very fine. The vehicular movement is pro- 
digious, Legs hang from the tops of omnibuses | 
much thicker than leaves in Vallombrosa. | 
Four-wheelers, out for the day, abound. Here 
it is the comfortable tradesman who has been 
drudging all the week selling his patented or | 
registered merchandise ; inventing new Greek 
names for trowsers and shirt collars, or labour- | 
ing in the throes of composition in the manu- | 
facture of novel advertisements for the daily 
papers ; and who on Sunday orders, with be-| 
coming pride, the smooth-clipped pony to be 
put into the “conveyance,” and drives Mrs. 
Co and the little Cos to Beulah Spa or'| 
Hampton Court. The tradesman’s Sunday | 
out is among the most comfortable of Sundays. | 
It is something to see one’s own shutters up, | 
and note that they are cleaner and brighter | 
than those of your neighbours. It is some- | 
thing to see the coats, boots, and hats you | 
have turned out from your establishment | 
displayed upon the persons of patented 
dandies: it is moreto be nodded to fami- 
liarly by brother tradesmen, and to be 
patronisingly recognised by the patented dan- 
dies themselves—knowing that these dandies 
dare not cut you any more than they can 
sever the Gordian knots of red and blue lines 


| grandmother. 
| grown-up Cos who read this! have rigidly- 


not even, condescending to make use of the 
week-day compromise in which she speaks of 
her husband’s place of business as the Ware- 
house or the Establishment. The little Cos, 
who are enjoying their Sunday out from gen- 
teel boarding-schools in the neighbourhood 
of Gower Street and the New Road, only 
wish Sunday were three times as long as it 
is. They like going to church with papa and 
taamma, dining at home, and driving to 
Beulah Spa afterwards, much better than 
passing Sunday at Miss Gimp’s establishment 
| for young ladies (the name has been changed 
|to Collegiate Seminary lately)—much better 
|than morning service at Saint Somnus’s 
|Church, where the Litany is so long, so 
drearily long, for little ears to listen to, and 
where Doctor Snuffles coughs and mumbles 
|so much during that tedious three quarters 
|of an hour’s sermon, of which the young 
ladies are expected to give a compendious 
| viva voce abridgment on their return to Miss 
Gimp’s, their information on the subject con- 
‘sisting ordinarily of a confused mixture of 
‘notions that a text from the third chapter and 





Luckily for | the fourth verse was twice given forth from 


the pulpit : that there were a greater number 
of hard words on earth than there were pre- 
viously dreamt of in their philosophy ; that 
a red cushion surmounted by a gentleman in 
a black gown and white bands quite equalled 
laudanum in somnolent properties ; and that 
it was unlawful for a man to marry his 
Little Cos, growing Cos, 


enférced, wrongly-apportioned Sunday duties 
never wearied you in a similar manner? 
Those long, droning, half-inaudible Sunday 
sermons ; those long Sunday afternoons at 
home, when Scripture genealogies were to be 
read aloud, and all save good books (which to 
be good seemed imperatively required to be 
dreary, verbose, and uniilumined by a ray 
of kindly interest) were prohibited ; those 
Sunday evenings when smiles were looked 
upon as sinful, and people couldn’t sit com- 
fortably or talk comfortably because it was 
Sunday, and when at length, in sheer pa- 
roxysms of weariness, they tried to yawn 
themselves into sleepiness, and went to bed 
and couldn't sleep; I ask you, members all 
of the Co family, hive you no such remem- 
brances ? 

Tradesmen’s “ conveyances ” form but one 
item among the multifarious throng of Sun- 
day vehicles. Mr. Buff, the greengrocer drives 
his missus out in the spring cart which dur- 
|ing the week has not been too proud to fetch 





that bind them to the debit side of your | the homely cabbage and the unpretending 


ledger at home. 


Superbly dressed is the! 


cauliflower from Covent Garden Market. 





SUNDAY OUT. 


Jifkins, the sporting publican, dashes along 
in avery knowing gig, drawn bya fast-trotting 
mare, which has been winning something 
considerable lately, and stands to win more. 
With Jifkins is his friend Skudder, the 
horse-dealer, and the two are bound to Barnet 
to look at a little oss that can do wonderful 
things, and is to be parted with for a mere 
song—a song with a good many verses though, 
I daresay. Young Timbs, and three other 
youths, clerks—I beg pardon, civil servants 
of the crown—in the L[rish Bog Reclamation 
Commission office, have hired a dog-cart for 
the day to drive down to Staines. Young 
Timbs will drive, but the horse is not a mild- 
tempered horse, and isn’t at all comfortable 
about the mouth, and seems unaccountably 
disposed to go sideways and down areas. The 
little ragged Bohemian boys, who in their 
dirt and destitution stand out wofully against 
the well-dressed Sunday makers, chaff Timbs 
sorely ; but he drives on manfully, and the 
horse is touched with repentance or whipped 
and jerked into good humour occasionally, 
and goes along for a hundred yards or so 
quite at a rattling pace. More fortunate in 


equine matters is Mr. Coupon, the stock- 
broker’s clerk, who is having three half- 
crowns’ worth of a monumental white horse, 
and manages him so gracefully that spectators 
turn round to look at him. Coupon is fault- 


lessly dressed. lis boot-heels are garnished 
with Maxwell’s spur-boxes; he wears no 
straps, carries no whip—no instrument of cor- 
rection save a short stick. He will ride into 
the park ; he will put the monumental horse 
into a canter; he will draw up with the 
other horsemen and take off his hat when 
her Majesty passes. He will ride gravely 
past Mr. Decimus Burton’s arch and down 
Piccadilly at dusk, majestically, as though he 
were accustomed to press the sides of a coal- 
black charger with buckskins and jack-boots 
—thoughtfully, as though there were dozens 
of red boxes filled with despatches in cipher 
awaiting his perusal, and two cabinet councils 
for him to attend to-morrow at the Foreign 
Office. Then he will take the monumental 
horse to the livery stable-keeper’s in the-back 
street and pay his three half-crowns, and will 
have been happy. 

The Sunday pedestrians I note are quite 
as remarkable in their way as the Sunday 
equestrians or riders in vehicles, The 
numbers of brightly-dressed people who 
throng the pavements is amazing. Shade of 
Sartor Resartus, where do all these coats 
come from? These brilliant bonnets, these 
variegated silks, these rustling tarlatans, 
these transparent baréges, these elaborately- 
worked shirtfronts, these resplendent para- 
sols ? Can there be any misery, or pruperism, 
or poverty in London? Can any of these 
thousands of well-dressed people have debts, 
or executions in their houses, or be thinking 
of pawning theirspvons? The most wonder- 
ful thing is that you may wander for hours in 
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the Sunday streets without meeting any one 
that you know. Nobody seems to go out on 
Sunday, yet’ everybody is out. Everybody 
seems to have wives, and families, or sweet- 
hearts, except yourself. And the boys, the 
marvellous, well-dressed boys ! They swagger 
along, four, five abreast. Their hair shines 
with pomatum; they have cutaway coats, 
bran new, of bright brown, bright green, 
bright blue. They have meteoric waistcoats, 
and neckeloths like fiery comets. Their hats 
are of the newest, shiniest, silkiest. They 
have silver watches, walking-sticks with 
elaborate knobs. They all smoke. Every- 
body smokes. Smoke seems, with gay 
colours, to be a part of Sunday; and now I 
can understand why the Manchester ware- 
houses in St. Paul’s Churchyard are so vast, 
and extend so far under ground ; and how it 
is that the excise duty on tobacco forms so 
considerable a branch of the revenue. Sun- 
day out does it all. And the girls! I don’t 
mean the grown-up young ladies. We are 
favoured with the sight of those dear crea- 
tures, their ringlets, their ravishing toilettes, 
the sparkling little purses which they will 
persist in carrying in their hands, in a mis- 
taken notion of security, and as persistently 
keep losing—on weekdays as well as Sundays ; 
but Sunday out daisyfies the pavements with 
groups of girls of twelve and fourteen or 
thereabouts; gaily attired girls, girls in 
ere tails and sashes, and trowsers with lace 
orders ; girls profoundly critical on each 
other’s bonnets, and jealous of each other’s 
parasols ; girls who hold lively conversations 
audible as you pass them, about what Polly 
said to me said she, and how an appeal, en 
dernier ressort, had to be made to mother; 
girls ordinarily seised of the custody of other 
little girls with little parasols, or of some 
punchy big-pated little boy, not much higher 
than the degs which pass and eye him won- 
deringly,—children who wo’nt come along, 
and become tired, and desirous of being 
carried at unseasonable times, and sometimes 
break out into open rebellion and lachry- 
matory roars, rendering the employment of 
the parasol handles as weapons of coercion, 
occasionally necessary. Dear me! what a 
deal all these young people have to talk 
about ! 

Slowly walking through the most crowded 
streets I can find towards the market of 
Hungerford, I see many and think of more 
indications of Sunday in as well as Sunday 
out. Sunday in, stands aseetically at his 
parlour window, flattening his nose against 
the pane, and gazing at the merry crowd as 
Mr. Bunyan might have looked at the booths 
in Vanity Fair. Sunday in, contented but 
lazy, reposes behind his Venetian blinds, his 
legs ona chair, his hands folded, and a silk 
pocket-handkerchief thrown over his head ‘to 
keep away the flies, Sunday in, convivial but 
solitary, has half-opened the window, and sits 
with his cold gin-and-water, and hisnewspaper 
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before him, smoking his pipe, half-absorbed | like Roderick the Goth, on his chariot, or Lars 
in the soothing clouds of the Virginian weed, | Porsena in his ivory chair, tower the big 
half by a mental discussion as to the expe-|scarlet bodies, and big (though recently 
diency of turning out for a stroll in the cool lessened) muff-caps of the British Grenadiers 
of the afternoon. Sunday in, sits at the door of| out for the day, twirling penny canes in their 
his little barber's shop,still with his newspaper, | hands, giving their arms to diminutive females, 
and ready with his razor should any Sunday-| or complacently seating little children upon 
outer, determined to be a dandy, but rather|the high places of their huge white worsted 
late in thinking about it, rush in to bejepaulettes. And here is another wonder, 
shaved. Sunday in, who has been out on|The Guards are generally supposed to be in 
Saturday night, late and drunk, Jounges out | Turkey, = there seem full as many per- 
of his third-floor window, haggard, unshaven, | forming their gallant garrison duties as in the 
and unbuttoned. Sunday in, and yet out, is|departed times of peace, when there was 
perched on his little stool in the box entrance | piping, and before we were told to “ beware 
porch of the Adelphi theatre, taking the|the bear.” Can the Grenadiers come back 
time of the passing onmibuses (in my youth | from Varna by special steamer every Satur- 
I used to fancy that man was an artist, a|day evening to enjoy their Sunday out, in 
government spy, a surveyor, a hermit, all) Hungerford Market and onthe river? That 
sorts of things). There are Sunday ins in|is impossible, [ know, yet appearances look 
waiters yawning at the doors of hotels ; in| like it, 
Sap iont keepers, eating their dinners from| Penetrating in that anomalous Hungerford 
yellow basins in their key-hung, letter-| Arcade, where on week-days lobsters and 
garnished sanctuaries ; in clerks in west end | lithographs, prawns and picture frames, 
banking-houses, keeping Sunday guard on| oysters and ginger beer bottles, salmon and 
Mammon in their rotation; in omnibus-|small tooth combs are mixed together in such 
drivers and conductors ; in cab-drivers dozing | heterogeneous confusion, I see a crowd, a first 
on their boxes; in hot stokers in their shirt-| night of a new piece crowd, a last night of an 
sleeves, perspiring in their melting engine-| old favourite crowd, a Greenwich fair crowd, 
rooms in river steamboats; in trimly-shaven;an examination of an atrocious murderer 
inspectors doing day duty in station houses ; | crowd, wedged together before a large double 
in barmaids and potboys at public-houses ;|fronted shop. I elbow my way through this 
in guards, drivers, stokers, clerks, porters in| mob, which abroad would portend a revo- 
the great railway hierarchy ; in milk-women | lution, or a pronunciamento against ministers 
and fruit-vendors, and servant-maids cleaning | at least, but which, on reaching the shop 
the plates after the Sunday’s dinner, or|door, only portends in Hungerford Arcade 
sitting at the window of the kitchen area, | Frigido’s penny ices. Viva Frigido! He(we 
writing those marvellously-spelt housemaids’| will assume that he was a marquis with a 
letters, or sorting the contents of the never-| villa upon a lake before the hated Austrians 
failing workbox (it is against Sunday dis-| overran the fair plains of Lombardy) formerly 
cipline to sew), or listening to the purring of | made gauffres quite in a small way in a narrow 
that servants’ best companion, and often | stall ina back street somewhere in the dubious 
only one, the cat, Oh, the shame, the wicked-| regions between Soho and the Dials. We 
ness, that the units should work, in order|have watched Frigido narrowly for a long 
that the millions may make holiday ! But,the|time. We never ate his gauffres, because we 
sun, the trees, the birds, our hearts, our frames, | have no faith in the nutritive qualities of 
all say, Rejoice and rest on Sunday ; and must | those unsubstantial framelets of pastry, and 
we rest without rejoicing, or rest by putting | were apprehensive that the powdered sugar 
ourselves on a treadmill of gloom? If our|djspensed over them by means of a pepper 
brother does a little work to-day that we may | castor, might possibly be gritty to the taste 
rest; is it so very dreadful, if we be just to|and stony to the stomach. But we watched 
him at another time? One side must pre-|him in his humble stall with a kindly interest. 
ponderate a little. When the balance} We watched him with his tiny furnace, and 
shall be perfectly equal, and the scale|strange implements, and stores of gaufire 
turns not in the substance or the divi-| batter ; oat when he started in the penny ice 
sion of the twentieth part of one poor scru-|line we hailed the delicacy as a great idea— 
ple, nay, not in the estimation of a hair,/not an original one, perhaps. Those who 
then the Millennium will be come, and there | have made pilgrimages in that part of the city 
will be an end of it all. of King Bomba, known as Napoli senza Sole, 
Here is Hungerford Market. Choked. Red | will doubtiess remember the itinerant vendors 
omnibuses, yellow omnibuses, blue omnibuses,| of gelati, and in even the better streets the 
green omnibuses, cast their crowded cargoes | Acquiaole, in their gay little wheeled temples, 
out into the arcade. Thousands of well-|something between Flemish pulpits and Chi- 
dressed legs arrive with their superincum- | nese joss-houses, who sold iced drinks, iced 
bent bodies to swell the throng. The | fruits, iced water, for sums less by a despairing 
tobacconist, cannot serve twopenny cheroots | amount of fractions than the smallest copper 
and three-halfpenny cubas (more Sunday | token in circulation here. But to bring the 
labour) fast enough. High o'er the crowd, 'ice—the lordly vanille, the aristocratic straw- 








‘Charles Dickens.) 


berry, the delicate lemon—the speciality of 
Verrey’s high-class saloons, the delicacy of 
routs and fashionable balls, within the com- 
pass of every Englishman who is the possessor 
of a penny : to enable the ice to be purchased 
for a “ brown,” and the lowly to call it, if they 
listed, a hice—this was in reality a philan- 
thropic, a lofty, almost sublime achievement. 
Nobly has the end crowned the work. I find 
Frigido’s counter besieged by ice-eaters. I 
find they eat one, two, three penny ices in suc- 
cession, taking a vanille as a whet, as one 
might take chablis and oysters ; a strawberry 
as a pidce de resistance ; and a lemon as a 
bonne bouche or hors d’ceuvre. I hope penny 
ices are not conducive to cholera. Frigido 
says no, and that en the contrary they are a 
preventive. Be it so. Give a vanille. So. 
Another, of another sort. Hum! I find 
that there is a pervading flavour about Fri- 
gido’s ices which I may describe as “ spooney.” 
They do certainly all taste of a spoon not 
silver, with a suspicion perhaps of tin can and 
damp cloth, But they are very cold and very 
sweet; and the myriad consumers appear to 
relish them hugely. I find the boys and the 
girls dissipating quite in the Lucullus style 
upon penny ices. I find adolescents treating 
their sweethearts to vanille. I find fathers 
of families dispensing strawberries to their 
children all round, I find a plaid tunic 
standing a lemon to a turn-down collar. I 
would rather see Scarlet Proboscis yonder, 
who looks contemptuously on at the scene, 


stand a penny ice to his friend Greybeard 
than two-penn’orth of gin. 

Frigido still pursues the gauffre trade in a 
remote corner ; but the snows of Mont Blanc 
seem rapidly gelidating the little crater of 


his Vesuvius. He has many assistants now, 
all Italians. Quickly do they spoon the ices 
out, quicker still do the coppers rattle into 
the till. I should not be surprised to see 
Frigido, about the year after next, driving a 
mail phaeton down Pall Mall. 

But I am bound for the steamboats and 
the river, and must no longer tarry in the 
Arcade among the penny ices. I pass along 
that railed-off portion of Hungerford Bridge 
which leads on to the steam-boat pier, followed 
and preceded by thesame well-dressed crowds. 
I note as I pass a curious little announce- 
ment on the first bridge tower, setting forth 
that any one loitering on the bridge and so 
obstruction the pathway will be liable toa 
fine of five pounds and imprisonment. Surely 
this diminitive placard would have looked 
better on the Rialto, or the Bridge of Sighs, 
two hundred years ago, written in choice 
Italian, and signed by the dread Council of 
Ten. What! fine or imprison me, because I 
choose to lean over the bridge, and gaze on 
the blue dome of Paul's, or on the fretillating 
crowds below, or on the moon at night, 
without obstructing anybody’s pathway ! 
Surely, now that we are sure of our great 
constitutional guarantees, our habeas corpus, 
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ouremancipation of everything and eferybody, 
we are somewhat too easy to allow little petty 
tyrannies to clasp us in their crablike em- 
brace. But the steamboats are continually 
arriving and departing, and I hasten to 
the pier. 

To Chelsea, Battersea, Hammersmith, 
Richmond, and Kew. To London Bridge, 
Rotherhithe, Greenwich, and Gravesend. The 
little steamers, ant-hill like with human 
beings, hurry to and fro ceaselessly. They 
run in and out; they make a desperate dis- 
turbance in the uncomplaining water,splashing. 
and puffing, and rumbling and choking, an 
getting better again, as if they were the most 
important steamers in the world : Himalayas 
for instance, carrying entire regiments, and 
batteries of sixty-eight pounders, to the seat 
of war. 

They are something better, after all. Small, 
lowly, and unromantic, though they be, they 
bear on the broad bosom of the Thames 
peaceable, honest, industrious Humanity, in 
peaceful, honest, happy recreation. Who 
shall say (if we will speak our minds about 
it, and not be deterred by noisy petitioners of 
parliament, twenty signatures to a man) how 
many hearts these little steamers lighten, 
how many frames they send reinvigorated to 
work to-morrow; how much each of these 
noisy little boats does for peace and temper- 
ance, and the harmony of families, and the 
love of all mankind! 


THE ROVING ENGLISHMAN, 
A GREEK CARNIVAL. 

“Wet, Demetraki, what do you want ?” 

Demetraki is a paunchy man, and the 
Carnival appears to have had a rubify- 
ing effect upon his nose. He is a shuf- 
fler, as all the Greeks, I think, are. He 
could not say twice two are four in a plain 
manner ; but, at last, as I am turning 
to my newspaper again in despair of being 
able to get anything out of him, he hitches 
up his clothes, and tells me that there are 
great doings going on upon the other side of 
the mountain. ‘lo-day, the Greeks must 
make the most of their time, he thinks ; for 
to-morrow begins a fifty days’ fast, and a fast 
among the Greeks is a serious business. It is 
their idea indeed of fulfilling the duties of 
religion in an exemplary manner ; and all 
who will not eat meat in Lent, have a pass- 
port for heaven. 

It is a fine breezy morning. I clamber 
over the rocks, in front of my house, and 
follow Demetraki, as he waddles toilsomely 
up the hill; at last, after a moderate 
number of falls, and one or two dashing 
leaps, we get into the tide of the holiday 
makers, It is pleasant to see them go troop- 
ing along hand in hand, and singing in chorus, 
It is pleasant to notice their homely decent 
dresses, and the joy which God has given 
them reflected even on the faces of rayahs 
and slaves. After a little time they begin to 
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form int close companies of six or seven 


each ; and they huddle together anywhere to 
be at once in the shade and out of the wind, 
which is still blowing freshly. Yet five 
minutes more, and the enormous black bottles 
which are circulating so freely will begin to 
do their work. First, there is aloud solitary 
laugh, which goes off from the midst of one 
of the farthest groups like ashot. It is soon 
answered, and one of the parties, which has 
been drinking stoutly for the last ten minutes, 
opens the festivity of the day with some rude 
music. The palicaria* begin now to rise in 
all directions; the dancing, singing, and 
laughing has become general ; and, as far as 
the eye can reach, the uncouth revel is going 
on, while the same large black botile is being 
handed about everywhere. 

About this time, if you look away yonder, 
towards the brow of the hill, you may begin 
to see bands of gaily-dressed women and 
children, watching the scene below. By and 
by, they come nearer, always timidly, how- 
ever, and they never join in the games or 
dances of the men. 

Iam standing at this moment on one of 
the most magnificent sites in the world. 
Beneath, lies the Gulf of Adramiti, to the 
right I can see almost to the plains of Troy, 
and to the left, nearly to Cape Baba. Before 
me there is neither tree nor shrub visible ; 
nothing but one grand amphitheatre formed 
of sea and mountains; but behind lie the 
rich woods and emerald meads, the gentle 
hills and picturesque valleys of beautiful 
Lesbos. Along the winding shore stretch 
the pretty houses of the rich citizens; a 
lofty Turkish mosque from whence the 
hoja is calling ; two light-houses, and the 
harbour crowded with vessels waiting for 
corn to take to England. As my eyes fall 
musingly on the ground, I see a little oblong 
piece of metal; and, stooping to examine it, 
I find that it is a coin, at least two thousand 
years old. 

But there is no time for musing. About, 
around, touching me, pushing me, the Greek 
palicaria hold on their revel; and magnifi- 
cent as the scene is, Iam bound to confess 
that the quaint pictures which everywhere 
meet my eye, of another life than ours, are no 
mean additions to it. Presently we find a 
band of Greeks sufficiently busy. They take 


a block of wood, and they dress it in| 


some old clothes which they tie on with 
cords. It has neither head, nor hands, 
nor feet; but one can see that it is meant 
fora very fat man. No wonder indeed that 
he is fat, for I find on inquiry that he is 
intended to represent the Greek carnival: a 
glutton, if ever there was one. The busy 
group I have described now take two stout 
poles, and fasteniug them together withsome 


* Palikaria (waAudpia) isa Greck word signifying 
young man, like the “braves” of the Il)yrian 
legends. 
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cross sticks, they make asort.of bier. On 
this, they place the Carnival, who is just dead; 
and some six or eight palicaria supporting 
the bier, set off to bear him to the tomb. 
They are preceded by a company of others 
who dance in line, hand in hand. There 
may be some ten abreast. of them. They are 
soon joined by all the other revellers, and 
away they go dancing and singing ribald 
songs in the same manner as the priests 
chaunt the “De Profundis,” 

I watch them as they wind over hill and 
valley towards the town ; and almost fancy 
Iam witnessing some pagan saturnalia ; for 
it is wonderful how old games have been 
always kept up by popular traditions. On 
they go, performing all sorts of uncouth buf- 
fooneries; but they are not: the less pictur- 
esque and interesting : at last they disappear 
in the dirty narrow little streets of the distant. 
town, and I know that they are going about 
from house to house begging ; as I cannot 
very well follow them in such.an expedition, 
I am afraid I shall lose the burial of the 
carnival, and Iam sorry toaddthat.my fears 
have been verified. 

I enter the town by a street distant. from 
my own house and pick my way daintily amid 
foul gutters where fever always sits brooding, 
and over slippery stones, rendered dirty and 
dangerous by all sorts of garbage thrown into 
the street. I am lightly shod and I do 
not make much noise, nor am I a very fearful 
apparition ; for I have too.much to do to 
take care of myself to meditate harm to 
others; but I have no sooner entered the 
street than a change comes over it. When 
I first turned the corner, young women were 
gossiping and laughing everywhere in. the 
doorways, and from the windows : now I hear 
the click. of many doors closing stealthily ; 
and the lattices are shut everywhere. A 
Frank is a rare sight in this obscure quarter, 
and the women are wild as young fawns. 
They are watching me from all sorts of places; 


| but if I stayed there for hours, not one would 


come out till I wasgone. I know why the 
Greek girls are as shy as young fawns, and it 
pains me to think of it. A thousand tales 
are fresh in my memory of harmless young 
women who caught the eye of some terrible 
Turk, by chance, and soon after disappeared 
mysteriously, or were tornshrieking from their 
homes by armed men, and were never heard 
of afterwards. I hope such times are gone 
by now, but. I am not quite sure of it; and, 
therefore, I have no right to wonder that 
Greek maidens should tremble at the step of 
a stranger. 

Gradually I emerge into a more frequented 
quarter, and everywhere the sound of nasal 
singing, the clapping of hands, and the jingling 
of glasses, comes from open doors and lattices; 
while here and there a Turk smokes his nar- 
gilleh, sitting cross-legged upon a stone, apart 
and disdainfully. A long string of mules tied 
together are lading with oil-skims for a 
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journey. ‘They are standing in a perfect 
quagmire of filth, for we have had heavy rains 
of late; and I can almost see the noxious 
exhalations steaming out of it in the noon- 
day sun, I hasten my pace, and light a 
cigar, for such a neighbourhood is dangerous ; 
and the best antidote for. this kind of poison 
I know of, is tobacco. 
street come a troop of broad - backed 
hamals (porters) ; each carries a slain lamb 
upon his shoulders, to be sent off by the 
Austrian boat to Constantinople this evening, 
Other people are also carrying pretty baskets 
full of the white sheep’s milk cheeses, made in 
the Levant. They are eaten with honey,and 
form perhaps the most exquisite dish in the 
world. Let us hope they will figure, there- 
fore, advantageously at the table of Vice- 
Admiral Dundas, For, all this fuss which 
makes the Greeks work even upon.a festival- 
day, comes of the appearance of the com- 
bined fleets in ‘Turkish waters : and they have 
laid all Turkey under contribution to supply 
dainties for them. 

But here come a band of mummers, with 
masks and music. They are begging, and 
they will stop. me, for Iam not supposed to 
know them. ‘There is.one.cub drunk with 
unaccustomed eating, whom I should know 
from his stifled guffaw in a minute,-and from 
a thousand. 1 know also that he would 
follow me about all day if I did not. buy him 
off. I take.a handful of small coin, therefore, 
from.a pocket where it has been reposing 
gingerly many days, and as I pass on they 
are all rolling and squabbling in the mud 
about it, 

The afternoon has stolen on while I have 
been wandering about, yet.I cannot make up 
my mind to go home: and I halt once more 
before some young men at play. I think they 
are all among the most powerful. lads I ever 
saw, and I watch them with the natural plea- 
sure one has in seeing health, and strength, 
and beauty. They are playing at a species of 
leap-frog, but the “back” is made by three 
youths, instead of one; they form a triangle 
as they stoop down, and they do not “tuck in 
their twopennies” by any means in sport- 
ing style. However, the runners charge 
them gallantly ; they bump their heads with 
great force into the back of the first boy, 
whose hind-quarters are turned towards them, 
and they turn a complete sommerset over 
the other two. The first who falls makes a 
“back,” and relieves one of the others. It is 
rough sport and dangerous, but it is the first 
time in my life that I have ever seen Greeks 
in violent exercise; and I notice now, that 
the players are the lowest of the low. When- 
ever there is any dispute, I also notice that 
they toss a slipper to decide it, and “sole” or 
“upper-leather” wins the day, as the case may 

Tt is needless to add, that they are all 
playing barefoot. 

By and by, they grow tired of leap-frog ; 
and the game by which it is succeeded is as 


Farther along the | 
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severe a trial of strength as I ever witnessed. 
One of the young giants takes another in his 
jarms, The man carried has his head down- 
wards and his legs gripping the other tightly 
jabout the neck. ‘Iwo young men new go 
down on all fours, and place: themselves close 
together, while the two other players, twined 
together as I have said, turn.a summerset 
backwards over them, and the man whose 
head was downwards before is now upwards, 
and the other has of course taken his position. 
So they go backwards and forwards, and if 
they come apart or fall, they have to: kneel 
down and make a “ back” for others:to tum- 
ble over in the same way. I remarked two 
young men clinging together in this way who 
turned asummerset twenty-three times in suc- 
cession, At last they fell from a feint of one 
of the “ backs,” who began to grow tired. of 
the sport. They went on playing till evening 
gradually crept over us, and the sun was 
uite lost behind the snow-capped mountains. 
hen, as‘ the dews fell heavily, and the chill 
air grew keener, they tied up their trowsers ; 
and, shuffling on their slippers, returned to 
our little town, bawling rude monotonous 
choruses, and dancing as they went, if hopping 
would not be a better term for their uncouth 
manceuvres. 

T have returned home. A wood fire burns 
cheerfully in the hearth, and a lamp ‘sheds a 
pretty tempered light on the desk I am to 
use presently. The books and maps, the 
dumpy pens, and the well-worn penknife, the 
cigar case, the broken tea-cups on a side- 
table, and the milk in a glass, all made ready 
by kind hands, seem to smile'a silent welcome 
to me, like old friends. Five’ minutes: at the 
window, a few cups of tea, a short game with 
pen and ink, and then to bed. 
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TuE'poet Gray has pleasantly told us that 


the best enjoyment during the dog days is 
“to lie on a sofa and read novels.” Sultry 
hours may be as agreeably whiled away by’ 
turning over a volume of old newspapers. 
The Domestic Intelligence, from March, 
sixteen hundred and seventy-nine to March, 
sixteen hundred and eighty, is now in our 
hands. The volume is not remarkable for 
thickness, and still less for size ; for newspapers 
in this early day were published but twice a 
week, and were but half-sheets small folio, 
and thus scarcely larger than the broadside 
which displayed the last dying speech, or 
detailed the startling particulars ot the last 
horrid Popish, or detestable Presbyterian 
plot. The publisher of the paper, however, 
filled. his two pages well. ‘There is close 
type, and narrow margin ; and: although, \of 
course, immeasurably behind the modern 
newspaper, the Intelligencer of those days, 
in extent of information.as well as in the 
advantage of its wider circulation, was a 
great advance upon the earlier newsletter. 
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It is curious to mark how with the great | 
strife for liberty the era of newspapers com- 
mences ; and how his sacred Majesty himself 
was compelled by the force of public opinion 
to publish a journal at Oxford. During the 
Protectorate, newspapers were abundant ; but 
at the happy Restoration they dwindled down 
to the royally-appointed Gazette. 

It is curious to look over these Gazettes. 
All the time the plague was extending its 
fearful ravages, we find not a word !—during 
the week that London was burning, there 
is not a line noting the ruin of the first 
city of the realm, but merely, a week or two 
after, a remark that orders had been given 
to clear away the rubbish! Little foreign 
news; but we are duly informed where the 
court is. No domestic news, except when his 
sacred Majesty’s whereabout is carefully in- 
dicated. Here is an edifying notice in sixteen 
hundred and sixty-nine : 


April twelfth, his Majesty is pleased to declare that 
by reason of the approaching heat of summer, he shall 
continue to touch for the evil only till the end of this 
present month ; after then, not till October. 


But, miserable as this dearth of news must 
have been to men who had been, under the 
Protectorate, accustomed to their many 
newspapers, none were suffered ; or, at most, 
but one or two occasionally and furtively 
appeared until the reaction consequent on 
eighteen years of misrule commenced, when 
the spirit of hostility to a prince whose after 
conduct showed how well merited that 
hostility had been, burst forth so fiercely, 
that Charles, who, with Vicar of Bray feel- 
ings, had declared that he would not be sent 
on his travels again, was compelled to pause, | 
and allow the act for restraining the liberty 
of the press to be repealed. “ Hereupon,” 
says Roger Norton, “the press became very 
licentious against the court and clergy.” No 
doubt it would be, if truth were licence ; and 
forthwith appeared some score Intelligencers, 
all professing to give full, true, and particular 
accounts of passing events, 

And on the wings of mighty winds 
Came flying all abroad. 


Here is the account of the first attempt 
to establish a penny-post : 


March 27, 1679.—On Saturday the projectors for | 
conveying letters to any part of the city or suburbs for 
a penny a letter, opened their offices in Lime Street, 
at Charing Cross, and Temple Bar, beside several 
inferior offices, at which they have hung out tables to 
advertise people of the thing; but the porters, not 
without good reason, supposing there will be a great 
diminution, if not absolute ruin of their employment, 
have shown their resentment by taking down and tear- 
ing the said tables wherever they met with them. 


This violent maintenance of their vested in- 
terests on the part of the London porters is 
recommended to the notice ofall who think the 
workingclasses were more obedientand tract- 
able in the times of the fine old English gentle- 
manu—the palmy days of Toryism. In subse- 
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quent numbers we find that some of the ring- 
leaders were punished ; but, on the whole, 
public opinion seems to have palliated their 
offence ; so when, some time after, “ Dr. Titus 
Oates, ’tis said, saith this [the letter-carrying] 
isa project of the Papists,” an effectual extin- 
guisher was put upon the whole plan, and the 
penny-post postponed for at least twenty 
years. 

We may smile at the continual allusions to 
popish plots, which we meet in almost every 
number of our Domestic Intelligence, but we 
must bear in mind that much was the natural 
result of preceding misrule ; and when, as Mr. 
Macaulay remarks, society was one mass of 
combustible matter, no wonder materials for 
igniting it were readily found. Thus, news 
from Bristolrelates that many sheep have been 
found killed in the adjacent fields, and nothing 
but the fat taken ; also twenty cows milked 
of a night by some unknown persons—part, 
as the editor remarks, of some bad mysterious 
plot of the Papists. A gentleman finds a 
parcel of sky-rockets in Smithfield ; a maid- 
servant in the Borough discovers fire-balls in 
the cellar—another part of the plot. A 
flaming sword had been seen in Oxfordshire ; 
a shower of blood had frightened—as well it 
might—a woman in Wales, while milking her 
cow; Mrs. Sheeres and her family, living 
near the Red Lion, Drury Lane, were eye- 
witnesses of a blazing star—all warnings 
against the popish plot. The = during 
the summer abound indeed with these 
marvels, The following is worth tran- 
scribing : 

A carrier near Cirencester saw near Abingdon, 
just after sun-rising, the perfect similitude of a tall 
man in a sad-coloured habit, brandishing a broadsword; 
he disappeared, and then there appeared a village and 
woods. 

As might he expected, there were plenty of 
robberies, both on the highway and in private 
dwellings. The highwaymen were most auda- 
cious, stopping travellers though in large 
companies. Robberies in private houses were 
conducted much in the usual way, but some 
of the accounts are very suggestive. A house 
in Moorfields was robbed by two men getting 
over the garden paling, and breaking the 
easement. They carried off three flowered 
petticoats and a Farendon gown, altogether 
worth ten pounds. A maid-servant coming 
over Red Lion fields in the dusk is robbed of 
a basket of linen worth seven or eight pounds. 
Red Lion fields? Moorfields ? here are 
they? Some young gentlemen seem to have 
anticipated the doings of the Waltham 
Blacks, for we find that a gentleman living 
at a place called Dulwich, having had many 
deer stolen from his park, kept watch, and 
found the deer stealers were no commen men, 
but some of his neighbours. We have ac- 
counts of many serious duels, in which 
mostly one is killed. As these are always 
represented as resulting from sudden quar- 
rels, mostly at taverns, over wine, or dice, 





Charles Dickens.) 
the danger of wearing a sword on ordi- 
nary occasions is forcibly proved. We have 
a passing hint of the early Mohawks in the 
notice that a person of honour—this is evi- 
dently a misnomer—was charged with break- 
ing windows in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. As the 
winter approaches, we find many accounts of 
linkmen guiding passengers along the out- 
skirts of the metropolis, and then robbing 
them. 

In the account of that great city festival, 
Lord Mayor's day, we are told that Sir 
Robert Clayton was met by the Artillery com- 
pany in buff coats and red feathers, and that, 
preceded by four pageants, all referring to the 
art and mystery of the drapers, to which 
worshipful company he belonged, he rode in 
solemn state to Guildhall. The next notice 
worth record is very curious: Last Friday 
morning, Nov. fourteenth, his Majesty and 
several of the nobility went on foot to 
Hampton Court; they stayed some time by 
the way, dined there, and returned to White- 
hall the same evening, about six of the clock. 
The king had during the summer been se- 
riously ill, and we think there is little doubt 
that this excursion was planned to prove his 
nga recovery. He seems to have been 
at this time very anxious to conciliate the 

opular party, for we find it specially noted— 
Fits Majesty hath given strict orders tor the 
removal of all Papists and suspected persons 
from the palace; and soon after it is tri- 
umphantly recorded that the Duchess of 
Portsmouth’s servants are dismissed. The 
apparent bigotry of these feelings will dis- 
appear when we remember that not only 
Stuart misrule, but French domination, were 
included in our forefathers’ estimate of 


popery. 

he violent feelings of the times are yet 

further bag a in the exulting account 
1 


occupying the whole of the first page of the 
Domestic Intelligence, of the procession on 
the seventeenth of November, the Pope- 
burning, as it was called. On this day—the 
anniversary of Elizabeth’s accession, and 
therefore considered more proper for a Pro- 
testant manifesto than Gunpowder-plot day, 
which could bring only recollections of a 
family whom the nation might well wish to 
be rid of—crowds, we are told, assembled in 
upper Moorfields, then a wide open space, 
where Finsbury Square now stands, and from 
thence at five o’clock the long procession of 
horsemen, attended by above a thousand 
links and torches, escorted the whole college 
of cardinals, and the Pope, all on horse- 
back, and appropriately dressed, from Moor- 
fields into Bishopsgate Street, and from 
thence to Aldgate, from whence they returned 
along Leadenhall Street, Cornhill, and Cheap- 
side, to Temple Bar, where a huge bonfire 
blazed right opposite the King’s Head tavern, 
and where the Green Ribbon Club held their 
meetings. Here, while the Clubbists, with 
hats, and no perruques, with pipes in their 
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mouths, and merry faces, as Roger North 
indignantly records, filled the double balcony, 
the richly dressed effigy of the Pope, as 
large as life, was suspended above the bon- 
fire, and amid the ringing of the bells, and 
shouts of the multitude, flung, at a given 
signal, into the bonfire. The procession really 
seems to have been most splendid, and is esti- 
mated tohavecost many hundred pounds. Roger 
North expressly attributes it to the contrivance 
of the Green Ribbon Club, the Brookes’s 
of that day ; and when we remember that so 
long a procession was allowed to pass unmo- 
lested through the principal streets, that the 
city bells rang oe the day, and that 
business was suspended, we may well believe 
that, although a popular manifestation, it 
was at the suggestion of very influential 
men. From Koger North’s most amusing 
Examen, we find that the same procession 
was made the two following years ; but then 
came the Tory reaction, and the Pope and 
Guy Fawkes remained alike free from all 
such discourteous celebrations until the 
Revolution, and then a third victim was 
sometimes added, in the effigy of the exiled 
mouarch, 

There is little news to enliven the 
Christmas season ; except one marvellous 
story of a terrible ghost which appeared at 
Lewes, in the shape of a man surrounded by 
fire ; and the gratifying intelligence that Lord 
Shaftesbury hath recovered from illness, to 
the joy of all good Protestants, together with 
the yet more gratifying news that his Grace 
of Monmouth, who had lately returned from 
the continent, with several peers, to the no 
small joy of the city, was pleased to dine at 
the Crown tavern, in Fleet Street, where 
hundreds of spectators crowded to see him 
take coach. Soon after, we find the Domestic 
Intelligence, now with the superadded title 
of the Protestant, more than half filled with 
a marvellous account of a girl in Somerset- 
shire, who, during Monmouth’s visit in the 
last summer, was completely cured of scrofula 
by the duke’s touch. With much minuteness 
this document states how one Elizabeth 
Parot, a girl of twenty, whose arm had been 
disabled by the king’s evil, had had it borne 
in upon her mind that if she could but touch 
the duke she should be cured ; and how, re- 
gardless of her neighbour’s scepticism, and 
the anger of her mother, who threatened her 
with a good beating if she went, she pro- 
ceeded to White Lodge, in Henton Park, and 
mingled with the crowd. Here “the duke’s 
glove, as Providence would have it, the upper 

art hung down, so that his wrist was bare.” 

hen she pressed forward, and caught hold 
on him by the bare wrist with her sore hand, 
saying, “ God bless your greatness ; ” and the 
duke answered, “God bless you.” The girl 
now rushed back overjoyed, though her 
mother declared she would beat her for her 
boldness, but she persisted she should be 
cured, and so, says the report, she was. To 
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this marvellous story plenty of signatures | two gardens. 


are appended. First and foremost is that of 
the parson of Crookhorn, then that of his 
clerk, of two captains, and five country gen- 
tlemen ; and the editor states that the ori- 
ginal document may be seen at the Amsterdam 
coffee-house. 

This document has to usa solemn signifi- 
eance ; for this silly story, which was brought 
so prominently forward on Monmouth’s 
second visit to the west, led many a devoted 
but ignorant follower to his standard, and 
not improbably was the cause of his fatal 
error—that of allowing himself to be pro- 
claimed king, instead of appearing among 
them simply as the champion of liberty. It 
is, however, a strange thing to find sucha 
document in sixteen hundred and eighty— 
to find, not country clowns only, but London 
citizens, men who had lived under the pro- 
teectorate, and lived prosperously, evidently 
believing the efficacy of the royal touch in 
scrofula, and, more, believing that the pos- 
session of this occult virtue was a sure indi- 
cation of the true prince. 

Suggestive, however, as these passing 
notices of what occurred more than a 
hundred and seventy years ago may be, 
pevhaps the character of the times in refer- 
ence to domestic life is more vividly exhibited 
in the advertisements, which, not in inter- 
minable columns, but by twos and threes, are 


squeezed in in small type at the end. These 
are often curious, although they do not take 
avery wide range. 

Here, Castile, marble, and white soap, as 
good as can be made, is advertised, and also 
cordial drops, like all other cordial drops, 


suitable for every ailment. Then we have 
four pieces of tapestry-hangings to be sold, 
full of silk and of lively colours, to be afforded 
a great pennyworth. The days. of dreadful 
sacrifices, the reader will perceive, had not 
yet arrived. Thesummer of sixteen hundred 
and seventy-nine was disturbed by the stupid 
and malignant Meal-tub Plot; so, soon 
after we have the following announcement: 
There is lately published a new set of very 
useful buttons for shirt sleeves or rufiles, 
there being described upon them some of the 
most remarkable passages of the late horrid 
plot! We have mostly been accustomed to 
eonsider canary birds as not having been very 
long introduced into England, but we find 
here that there will be some hundreds of rare 
eanary birds: to be sold at the house of Mr. 
James Dalton, the Three Tuns in Gracechurch 
Street. This advertisement is from time to 
time repeated. 

Notices of houses to let are frequent. 
There is Morton Abbey, containing several 
large rooms, with gardens, fishponds, dove- 
house, brewhouse, woodhouse, and a very 
fine chapel. Then, the house in which Sir 
Thomas Davis, late alderman, lived, on Snow 
Hill, is to be sold, with four rooms on a floor, 
well -wainseoted: a coachhouse, stables, and 
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Gardens on Snow Hill! Ye 
people were beginning to seek after the 
country. Many a citizen cast a longing look 
toward Islington: not the northern or 
western extremities of that wide parish—for 
Highbury and Barnsbury were complete 
woodland then, while Holloway was on!y 
known as being on the Barnet road, and sup- 
plying the larger portion of London with 
milk and cream,—but up by the pleasant 
fields before you come to the Green; and 
here were many schools, almost rivaling the 
celebrated schools at Hackney. Among them 
Mrs. Salmon’s took perhaps the highest 
place. Here is her daughter’s advertise- 
ment: would it had been more in detail, that 
we might have learnt what the terms of a 
genteel boarding-school were in the reign of 
Charles the Second, and whether the silver 
spoons and the towels were required then as 
now: the silver forks we kuow were but just 
coming into fashion, and then only for invalids, 
“Mrs. Woodcock, Mrs.Salmon’sdaughter, who 
has kept the school in Freeman’s Court, Royal 
Exchange, is now removing to a great house 
at Islington, for the air, to keep a boarding- 
school; but Mr. Hughes, the dancing- 
master, will continue the school in Freeman's 
Court.” We have some subsequent adver- 
tisements of Mr. Hughes and his dancing 
academy ; indeed, these were so popular at 
this time in London that the narrator of the 
travels of Cosmo, Duke of Florence, ten 
years before this date, expressly tells us 
that his highness was taken to see one of 
them. 

There are a tolerable number of losses 
advertised ; the most numerous relate to dogs 
and horses. For an extraordinary small 
spaniel a guinea reward is offered ; and for 
grey mares and bay nags, the reward is al- 
ways forty shillings. This is the sum offered 
for a fat black boy, eighteen years old, in 
grey livery lined with green serge, green 
stockings, and a grey hat; a reward which, 
we hope, was never paid, Here is a curious 
bit of costume: On Sunday last, April sixth, 
sixteen hundred and eighty, strayed, a child 
three years old, in a red cap, striped gown, 
orange petticoat, green stockings, and new 
shoes. 

When the description of the person is 
added, the advertisement often becomes very 
amusing. Thus, Nicholas Pricklowe, who has 
run away from his master at the Royal Coffee 
Mill, in Cloth Fair, is described as a squat, 
thick fellow, with lank brown hair. Mary 
Golding, who has. taken French leave of her 
mistress, the laundress, and with more than 
belonged ‘to’ her, is described as of middle 
stature, brown hair, and low, broad forehead. 
One Charles James is of middle stature, flaxen 
hair, little curled pate, thin faced, and full 
grey eyes. Notices of trampers, supposed to 
have stolen goods in their possession, are 
frequent, and sometimes a list of property 
supposed to be stolen is published. ‘Thus, in 
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one John Robinson’s possession, the following | shall not. only receive fifty pounds, which is 
articles were found :—a flowered silk morning | deposited in the hands of Mr. Blanchard, 
gownand mantle,some women’s point sleeves, | goldsmith, next door to Temple Bar, but if 
a pair of gold and ‘red coloured fringed | the discoverer be one of the actors, he shall 
gloves, a tabby print watered waist-|have the fifty pounds without letting his 
coat, a sad minerum coloured coat—what | name be known, or receiving the least trouble 
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colour could this have been 1—with frost but- 
tons, and button-holes edged with gold purl. 
But for minute descriptions, both of man 
and horse, perhaps the following advertise- 
ment for the apprehension of John Catch- 
mead surpasses all. Twenty-four years of age, 
of middle stature, something haughty in 
speech and carriage, very light-coloured hair, 
more like a short perriwig, little beard, face 
somewhat reddish, by reason of the small 
pox, but of cheerful countenance. He used 
to wear a grey hat, a sad-coloured coat, and 
used to travel about the country to sell rugs 
and coverlids. He went off with a bay mare 
of long body, and thick fore legs, hooked 
nose, and:sour countenance. Only the accus- 
tomed forty shillings are offered for the ap- 
prehension of this remarkable pair. 

Towards the season of Christmas and the 
New Year we might expect to find some 
advertisements of Christmas fare — raisins 
of the sun, or Jordan almonds, or dates, 
then always used to give mincemeat a quality 
flavour, but there are no such announce- 
ments ; and then we call to remembrance 
that in those days the important science of 
pufimg was quite in its infancy; that our 
great great’ grandmothers dealt with the 
grocers and linen drapers, whose fathers had 
served their fathers and mothers before them, 
and that so far, simple souls, from weleoming 
thrilling advertisements of goods below cost 
price, and articles at a ruinous sacrifice, they 
would have shaken their heads, and at once, 
in their imagination, have consigned the un- 
fortunate puffer to the Counter, or more pro- 
bably to New. Bedlam. The following is the 
nearest approach to the modern style of 
advertisement : 

A small parcel of most’ excellent tea is, by 
accident, fallen into the hands of a private 
person to be sold, but that none may be dis- 
appointed, the lowest price is thirty shillings 
a pound, and not any to be sold under a 
pound weight, for which they are desired to 
bring a convenient box. Inguire of Mr. 
Thomas Eagle, King’s Head Street, St. 
James’s Market, 

Thirty shillings a pound, at a time when 
money was more than double its present value! 
Truly, a dish of tea in these days was a 
veritable draught of aurum potabile, 

With the following very different advertise- 
ment, which appears in the Domestic Intelli- 
gence of December twenty-sixth, we must 
conclude: Whereas, on ‘Thursday, the 


of any prosecution. 
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Ir requires a certain amount of moral cou- 
rage to wear a felt hat—particularly one of 
the Hecker, or conically wide-awake form. I 
| wear one, and shall continue to do so. I find 
that it _—— no brushing ; that I can sit 
upon it, fold it up into a very small compass, 
and put it into my pocket, if I like ; that it 
lasts a long time, and never gets shabby ; 
that it is very cheap, and of sufficiently 
humble appearance to render its being stolen 
or exchanged for a worse very improbable. 
Moreover, I am bound to my felt hat by 
strong ties of gratitude, for it once saved me 
from having my head broken. 

I was making a short stay in Berlin, that 
large, square, sour-soup-smelling city. De- 
sirous of seeing what life after dark in the 
capital of Prussia was like, I went one night 
_to an establishment, the Keenig’s Something, 
where there was plenty of music and dancing 
(with a strict government license, you may 
be sure), and immense quantities of beer and 
tobacco. Though an Englander, I was gallant 
enough to offer my partner, at the conelusion 
of a waltz, a glass of Bavarian beer ; whichshe 
was good enough to accept, and ‘to partake of 
to her own apparent satisfaction, but to the 
undisguised distaste of a young man witha 
ring on his thumb, her former partner, who 
| Was 80 long and lanky in stature, so unctuous 
and tawny in face, hair, and attire, that he 
|put me in mind of one of the well-greased 
poles, up which fellows at country fairs were 
accustomed to climb for legs of mutton. I 
| think I was endeavouring to explain this (in 
execrable German) to the fair beer-drinker, 
when this jealous man began to be rude and 
‘insulting ‘to the lady, to: me, and\to the land 
| of my birth and to her sons im general. I 

resented his insolence ;. high words ensued, 
| followed by very low ones (on his part) but no 
blows; partly because there were several 
| policemen in the room, partly, perhaps, be- 
cause the oleaginous Othello believed in the 
| tradition common all over the continent, that 
every Englishman, of whatever:rauk-or size, 
| has been trained from his youth upwards in 
the science and practice of the “boaxe,” and 
‘hits hard and true. I went away from the 
| Keenig’s whatever its name was, shortly after- 





eighteenth, Mr. John Dryden was assaulted ; wards, and had forgotten all about the greasy 
and wounded in Rose Street, Covent Garden, | man; when turning the corner of the street, 
by divers men unknown: If any person make! I received: a tremendous blow with some 
discovery of the offenders to the said Mr./} blunt. instrument om the back of the head, or 
John Dryden, or‘ any justice of the peace, he|of the hat rather, for the trusty felt-opposed — 
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itself to the force of the bludgeon just as| Ishall never forget the admirably philo- 
effectually as Saladin’s cushion might have |sophical equanimity with which this incor- 
done to King Richard’s broadsword. The | ruptible functionary received the bribe. He 
blow only dazed and staggered me, thanks ;looked criticisingly ab it, gave the greasy 
to my wide-awake. I immediately turned/man a shove forward, to intimate that 
round, and beheld my greasy friend running; that was his way home (an intimation he 
away as fust as his long legs could carry him.jacted upon instantaneously), pocketed the 
But he was not wise in his generation. If; thaler; looked at me, winked with his mous- 
he had darted down a dark entry, or into a|tache (the Germans are too leaden-eyed to 
doorway, he might have escaped; but it;wink with their organs of vision), and 
was a very bright moonlight night, and I|uttering these remarkable words, “ Die 
of course ran after him, vociferating “Stop | Gerechtigkeit ist betriedigt” (Justice is 
thief!” as if I had been in Seven Dials, | satisfied), turned on his heel, and I saw him 
London. The chase was short. The long|no more, 
man ran into the arms of a Polizei,a night| Upon reflection, next day I was obliged to 
constable, who, immediately he had collared | admit that if justice was not satisfied I ought 
him, tripped his heels up, and then dragged | to be moderately so. In fact the municipal 
him up again, knocked him against a wall,| mediator, though at first sight his conduct 
punched his ribs, and apostrophised him in} would seem to have borne some resemblance 
sundry compound German words, winding|to that of the lawyer in the famous oyster 
up with contemptuous and indignant “Du’s.” | arbitration case, had, in the main, given 
My complaint was soon made. The fellow | satisfaction to all parties concerned. The 
had been taken in flagrant delict ; and the | greasy ruffian had escaped his merited three 
bludgeon (a most murderous cudgel) was/months’ imprisonment for a trifling mulct: 
icked up at the very street corner where he | that was satisfaction enough for him. The 
ad assaulted me. | Polizei was the richer in the world by one 
“Justice is on the alert,” said the Polizei|thaler: he was satisfied. And I had every 
tome. “Am I to take this man to the lock- | reason for satisfaction in not prosecuting my 
up, herr? I promise you he will get three | assailant. I should have had. to have gone 
months, — three solid months’ imprison-| before the Counsellor of Police one day, the 
ment. Or do you consent to arrange the|Assessor the next ; the Minister of Police 
matter?” the third ; and to have attended the adjudi- 
Now the imprisonment of the long man|cation of the process on the fourth. Four 
could not have done me one groschen’s worth | days lost for a blow that did meno harm! I 
of good. My hat had saved my head, and I| could not even have foregone the prosecution 
had got no hurt, and moreover, the prisoner, | or have left Berlin, for my passport was at 
turning out an arrant cur, began to whine | the Police office, and without a passport loco- 
and blubber most piteously, wriggling like an} motion would have been out of the question. 
eel, talking of his wife and family, and en-|I never look at my felt hat without thinking 
treating that my — lordship would for-| of the Prussian police Gerechtigkeit or jus- 
give him. Sol said that the only feasible | tice, which was satisfied by a three-shilling 


arrangement to my mind, was for the man to|piece, and that makes me recall with a 
beg pardon for what he had done, and make ' laugh the old anecdote of the Kentuckian 
the best of his way home. gentleman who sarees the ball because 


The Polizei immediately assumed an aspect | Captain Larkins had kissed his wife, imme- 
of the rigidest severity. f diately afterwards vociferating, “The ball may 
“ Nein, nein,” he said, austerely, “das kann | go on again. Capting Larkins has given me 
nicht seyn, Herr. Arrangement. Home!| satisfaction. Capting Larkins has loaned me 
Poof! Justice must not be trifled with.| five dollars!” 
You must both come with me. Ya; both.) ree 
You as plaintiff; you as defendant.” Where- 
upon the Polizei looked upon me with an air THE TRUE VOICE, 
that said unmistakably, “Consider yourself 
in custody.” Voices so many haunt me on my road, 
I was about to resign myself, when the cul-| 9, tell me, Angel, which the voice of Gon ? 
prit, who evidently understood better thanI| “ ’Tis that which most relieves thee of thy load.” 
did what a Prussian judicial “ arrangement ” i 
was, began to overwhelm the Polizei with| Yet to me, Angel, oft it doth appear 
compound gutturals; the majority of which “ac 4 aoe ae a ate Prine fear.” 
were dead and buried letters tome. I saw, Pe ke ee ee ee 
however, the constable frequently strike the i isi ceed taal tos ebed Uaioe 
palm of his left hand with the fingers of his Which tells me that for ever I shall grieve. 
right. I understood that. I understood it! «That he hath such a voice, do not believe.” 
all when the long man produced from the 
pockets of his tawny trousers, a fat silver! Yet sometimes, too, at eve, ill voices die, 
coin called a thaler, worth three shillings,} And comes a whisper of tranquillity, 
which he handed to the Polizei. “ His voice is speaking in that evening sigh.” 
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And sometimes round mo sweetest murmurs sing— 
There is a happy end for everything ! 
« That is Heav'n’s chorus earthward echoing.” 


NORTH AND SOUTH. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF MARY BARTON. 


aenQuawe 
CHAPTER THE THIRD. 


“Mr. Heyry Lennox.” Margaret had been 
thinking of him only a moment before, and 
remembering his inquiry into her probable 
occupations at home. It was parler du soleil 
et l’on en voit les rayons ; and the brightness 
of the sun came over Margaret’s face as she 
put down her board, and went forward to 
shake hands with him, “Tell mamma, Sarah,” 
said she. “Mamma and I want to ask you 
so many questions about Edith; I am so 
much obliged to you for coming.” 

“Did not I say that I should?” asked he, 
in a lower tone than that in which she had 
spoken. 

“But I heard of you so far away in the 
Highlands that I never thought Hampshire 
could come in.” 

“Oh!” said he, more lightly, “ our young 
couple were playing such foolish pranks, run- 
ning all sorts of risks, climbing this mountain, 
sailing on that lake, that I really thought 
they needed a mentor to take care of them. 
And indeed they did; they were quite beyond 


my uncle’s management, and kept the old 
gentleman in a panic for sixteen hours out of 


the twenty-four. Indeed, when I once saw 
how unfit they were to be trusted alone, 
I thought it my duty not to leave them 
till I had seen them safely embarked at Ply- 
mouth.” 

“ Have you been at Piymouth? Oh! Edith 
never named that. ‘To be sure, she has 
written in such a hurry lately. Did they 
really sail on Tuesday ?” 

“ Really sailed, and relieved me from my 
responsibilities. Edith gave me all sorts of | 
messages for you. I believe I have a little | 
diminutive note somewhere ; yes, here it is.” 

“Oh! thank you,” exclaimed Margaret ; 
and then, half wishing to read it alone and 
unwatched, she made the excuse of going to 
tell her mother again (Sarah surely had made | 
some mistake) that Mr. Lennox was there, | 

When she had left the room, he began in | 
his scrutinising way to look about him. The | 
little drawing-room was looking its best in 
the streaming light of the morning sun. The 
middle window in the bow was opened, and | 
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queenly. He took up one of the books lying 
on the table ; it was the Paradiso of Dante, 
in the proper old Italian binding of white 
vellum and gold ; by it lay a dictionary, and 
somhe words copied out in Margaret’s hand- 
writing. They were a dull list of words, but 
somehow he liked looking at them. He put 
them down with a sigh. 

“The living is evidently as small as she 
said. It seems strange, for the Beresfords 
belong to a good family.” 

Margaret meanwhile had found her mother. 
It was one of Mrs. Hale’s fitful days, when 
everything was a difficulty and a hardship; 
and Mr. Lennox’s appearance took this shape, 
although secretly she felt complimented by 
his thinking it worth while to call. 

“Tt is most unfortunate! We are dining 
early to day, and having nothing but cold 
meat, in order that the servants may get on 
with their ironing; and yet, of course, we 
must ask him to dinner—Edith’s brother-in- 
law and all. And your papa is in such low 
spirits this morning about something—I don’t 
know what. I went into the study just now, 
and he had his face on the table, covering it 
with his hands. I told him I was sure Hel- 
stone air did not agree with him any more 
than with me, and he suddenly lifted up his 
head, and begged me not to speak a word 
more against Helstone, he could not bear it ; 
if there was one place he loved on earth 
it was Helstone. But I am sure, for all that, 
it is the damp and relaxing air.” 

Margaret felt as if a thin cold cloud had 
come between her and the sun. She had 
listened patiently, in hopes that it might be 
some relief to her mother to unburden her- 
self ; but now it was time to draw her back 
to Mr. Lennox. 

“Papa likes Mr. Lennox; they got on 
together famously at the wedding breakfast. 
I dare say his coming will do papa good. 
And never mind the dinner, dear mamma, 
Cold meat will do capitally for a lunch, which 
is the light in which Mr. Lennox will most 
likely look upon a two o’clock dinner.” 

“But what are we to do with him till 
then? It is only half-past ten now.” 

“T'll ask him to go out sketching with me. 
I know he draws, and that will take him 
out of your way, mamma. -Only do come in 
now; he will think it so strange if you don’t.” 

Mrs. Hale took off her black silk apron, 
and smoothed her face. She looked a very 

retty lady-like woman as she greeted Mr. 

nnox with the cordiality due to one wha 


clustering roses and the scarlet honeysuckle : was almost a relation. He evidently expected 
came peeping round the corner; the small |to be asked to spend the day, and accepted 
lawn was gorgeous with verbenas and gera-|the invitation with a glad readiness that 
niums of all bright colours. But the very! made Mrs. Hale wish she could add some- 
brightness outside made the colours within | thing to the cold beef. He was pleased with 
seem poor and faded. The carpet was far everything; delighted with Margaret’s idea 
from new ; the chintz had been often washed; | of going out sketching together ; would not 
the whole apartment was smaller and shab-|have Mr. Hale disturbed for the world, with 
bier than he had expected, as back-ground | the prospect of so soon meeting him at dinner. 
and frame-work for Margaret, herself so! Margaret brought out her drawing materials 
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for him to choose from ; and after the paper 
and brushes had been duly selected, the two 
set out in the merriest spirits in the world. 

“Now, please, just stop here for a minute 
or two,” said Margaret. “These are the 
cottages that haunted me so during the rainy 
fortnight, reproaching me for not having 
sketched them.” 


“ Before they tumbled down and were no | 


more seen. Truly, if they are to be sketched 


—and they are very picturesquae—we had | 
better not put it off till next year. But where | 


shall we sit ?” 


“Qh! You might have come straight from | 


chambers in the Temple, instead of having 
been two months in the Highlands ! 


eutters have left just in the right place for the 
light. I will put my plaid over it, and it will 
be a regular forest throne.” 


“ With your feet in that puddle for a regal | 


footstool! Stay, I will move, and then you 
can come nearer this:way. Who lives in these 
cottages 7” 

“They were built by squatters fifty or 
sixty years ago. One is uninhabited; the 
foresters are going to take it down, as soon as 
the old man who lives in the other is dead, 
poor old fellow! Look—there he is—I must 
go and speak to him. He is so deaf-you will 
hear all our secrets.” 

The old man stood bareheaded in the sun, 
leaning on his stick at the front of his cot- 
tage. His stiff features relaxed into a slow 
smile as Margaret went up and spoke to him. 
Mr. Lennox hastily introduced the two figures 
into his sketch, and finished up the landscape 
with a subordinate reference to them, as 
Margaret perceived, when the time came for 
getting up, putting away water, and scraps of 
paper, and exhibiting to each other their 
sketches. She laughed and blushed: Mr, 
Lennox watched her countenance. 

“Now, I call that treacherous,” said she. 
“T little thought-you were making old Isaac 
and me into subjects, when you told me to 
ask him the history of these cottages.” 

“ Tt was irresistible. You can’t know how 
strong a temptation it’ was. I hardly dare 
tell you how much I shall like this sketch.” 

He was not quite sure if she heard this 
latter sentence before she went to the brook 
to wash her palette. She came back rather 
flushed, but looking perfectly innocent and 
unconscious. He was glad of it, for the 
eo had slipped from him unawares—a rare 
thing in the case of a man who premeditated 


his actions so much as Henry Lennox. 
The aspect of home was allright and bright 


when they reached it. The clouds on her 
mother’s brow had cleared off under the pro- 
pitious influence of a brace of carp, most 
opportunely presented by a neighbour. Mr. 

ale had returned from his morning’s round, 
and was awaiting his visitor just outside the 
wicket gate that led into the garden. He 
looked a complete gentleman in his rather 
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Look at | 
this beautiful trunk of a tree, which the wood- | 
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threadbare coat and well-worn hat. Mar- 
garet. was proud of her father; she had 
always a fresh and tender pride in seeing 
how favourably he impressed every stranger ; 
still her quiek eye sought over his face and 
found there traces of some unusual disturb- 
ance, which was only put aside, not cleared 
away. 

Mr, Hale asked to look at their sketches, 

“T'think you have made the tints on the 
thatch too dark, have you not?” as he 
returned Margaret’s to her, and held out his 
hand for Mr. Lennox’s, which was withheld 
from him one moment, no more. 

“No, papa! Idon’t think I have. The 
house-leek and stone-crop have grown 80 
much darker in the rain. Is it not like, 
| papa ?” said she, peeping over his shoulder, 
as he looked at the figures in Mr. Lennox’s 
drawing. 

“Yes, very like. Your figure and way of 
'holding yourself is capital. And it is just 
poor old Isaac’s stiff way of stooping his long 
rheumatic back. Whatis this hanging from 
the branch of the tree? Not a bird’s nest, 
surely. 

“Oh no! that is*my bonnet: TI never can 
draw with my bonnet on ; it makes my head 
so hot. I wonder if I could manage figures, 
There are. so many people about here whom 
I‘should like to sketch.’ 

“TI should say that’ a likeness you very 
much wish to take you would always succeed 
in,” said Mr. Lennox. “ Ihave great faith in 
the power of will. I think myself I have 
succeeded pretty well in yours.” Mr. Hale 
had preceded them into the house, while 
Margaret was lingering to pluck some roses, 
| with which to adorn her morning gown for 
dinner. 

“ A regular London girl would understand 
the implied meaning of that speech,” thought 
Mr. Lennox. “She would be up to looking 
through every speech that a young man made 
her for the arriére-pensée of a compliment. 
But I don’t believe, Margaret,—Stay !” ex- 
claimed he, “Let me help you ;” and he 
gathered for her some velvety cramoisy roses 
that were above her reach, and then dividing 
the spoil he placed two in his button-hole, 
and sent her in, pleased and happy, to arrange 
her flowers. 

The conversation at dinner flowed on 
quietly and agreeably. There were plenty of 
questions to be asked on both sides—the 
latest intelligence which each could give of 
Mrs. Shaw’s movements in Italy to be ex- 
changed ; and in the interest of what was 
said, the unpretending simplicity of the par- 
sonage-ways—above all, in the neighbourhood 
of Margaret, Mr. Lennox forgot the little 
feeling of disappointment with which he had 
at first perceived that: Margaret had spoken 
but the simple truth when she had described 
her father’s living as very small, 
| “Margaret, my child, yon might have 
|gathered us‘some pears for our dessert,” said 
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Mr. Hale, as the hospitable luxury of a| 
freshly-decanted bottle of wine was placed on 
the table. 

Mrs. Hale was hurried. It seemed as if 
desserts were impromptu and unusual things 
at the parsonage; whereas, if Mr. Hale 
would only have looked behind him, he would 
have seen biscuits, and marmalade, and what 
not, all arranged in formal order on the side- 
board. But the idea of pears had taken pos- 
session of Mr. Hale’s. mind, and was not to 
be.got rid of. 

“There are a few brown beurrés against 
the south wall which are worth all foreign 
fruits and preserves. Run, Margaret, and 
gather us some.” 

“I propose that we adjourn into the gar- 
den, and eat them there,” said Mr. Lennox. 
“Nothing is: so delicious as to.set one’s teeth 
into the crisp, juicy fruit, warm and scented 
by the sun. The worst is, the wasps are im- 
pudent enough to dispute it with one, even at 
the very crisis and summit of enjoyment.” 

He rose, as if to follow Margaret, who had 
disappeared through the window: he only 
awaited Mis. Hale’s permission, She would 
rather have wound up the dinner in the pro- 
on way, and with all the ceremonies which 

ad gone on so smoothly hitherto, especially 
as she and Dixon had got out the finger- 
glasses from the store-room on purpose to be 
as correct as became General Shaw’s widow’s 
sister; but as Mr. Hale got up directly, and 
prepared to accompany his guest, she could 
only submit, 

“T shall arm myself with a knife,” said 
Mr. Hale: “The days of eating fruit so pri- 
mitively as you describe areover with me. I 
must pare it and quarter it before I can 
enjoy it.” | 

Margaret made a plate for the pears out of 
a beet-root leaf, which threw up their brown 
gold colour admirably. Mr. Lennox looked 
more at her than at the pears; but her 
father, inclined to cull fastidiously the. very 
gest and perfection of the hour he had stolen | 
from his anxiety, chose daintily the ripest 
fruit, and sat down on the garden bench to 
enjoy it at his leisure. Margaret and Mr. 
Lennox strolled along the little terrace-walk 
under the south wall, where the bees still 
hummed and worked busily in their hives. 

“What a perfect life you seem to live here ! 
T have always felt rather contemptuously 
towards the poets before, with their wishes, 
‘Mine be a cot beside a hill,’ and that sort of 
thing: but now I am afraid that the truth is, 
T have been nothing better than a Cockney. 
Just now:I feel as if twenty years’ hard study 
of law: would be amply rewarded by one 
year of such an exquisite serene life as this—| 
such skies !” looking up—*“ such crimson and | 
amber: foliage, so perfectly motionless. as'| 
that !” pointing to some of the great forest | 
trees which shut in the garden as if it were | 
a nest, 

“You must: please to remember that our | 
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skies are not always as deepa blue as they are 
now. We have rain, and our leaves do fall, 
and get sodden; though I think Helstone is 
about as perfect a place as any in the world. 
Recollect how you rather scorned my deserip- 
tion of it one evening in Harley Street; ‘a 
village ina tale.’ ” 

“Scorned, Margaret ! 
hard word.” 

“Perhaps it is. Only I know I should 
have liked to have talked to you of what I 
was very fullat the time, and you—what must 
I call it then ?—spoke. disrespecttully of Hel- 
stone as a mere village in a tale.” 

“I will never:dosoagain,” said he, warmly. 
They turned the corner of the walk. 

“Teould almost wish, Margaret he 
stopped and hesitated. Itwas so unusual for 
the fluent lawyer to hesitate that Margaret 
looked up at him in a little state of ques- 
tioning: wonder; but: in an instant—trom 
what about him she could not tell—she 
wished herself back with her mother—her 
father-~any whereaway from him, for she was 
sure he was going to: say something to which 
she should not: know what to reply. In an- 
other moment the strong pride that was in 
her came to conquer her sudden agitation, 
which she hoped he had not perceived. Of 
course she could answer, and answer the 
right thing ; and it was: poor and despicable 
of her to shrink from hearing any speech, 
as if she had not power to put an end to it 
with her high maidenly dignity. 

“Margaret,” said he, taking her by sur- 
prise, and getting sudden possession of her 
hand, so that she was forced to stand still and 
listen, despising herself for the fluttering at 
her heart all the time; “Margaret, I wish 
you did not like Helstone se much—did not 
seem so perfectly calm and happy here. I 
have been hoping for these three months past 
to find you regretting London—and London 
friends, a little—enough to make you listen 
more kindly ” (for she was quietly but firmly 
striving to extricate her hand from his 
grasp) “to one who has not mueh to offer, it 
is true—nothing but prospects in the future 
—but who does love you, Margaret, almost 
in spite of himself. Margaret, have I 
startled you too much? Speak!” For he 
saw her lips quivering almost as if she were 
going tocry. She made a strong effort to be 
calm; she would not speak till she had sue- 
ceeded in mastering her voice, and then she 
said : 

“T was startled. 


That‘is rather a 


I did not know that you 
eared for me in that way. I have always 
thought of you as a friend; and, please, I 


would rather: go on thinking of you'so. I 
don’t like to. be spoken to as you have been 
doing. I cannot answer you as you want me 
to do, and yet I should feel so sorry if I 
vexed you.” 

“ Margaret,” said he, looking into her eyes, 


which met his with their open, straight look, 


expressive of the utmost good faith and 
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reluctance to give pain, “Do you”—he was} 
going to say—“love any one else?” But it 
seemed as if this question would be an insult 
to the pure serenity of those eyes. “Forgive 
me ! qa been too abrupt. 1 am pun- 
ished. Only let me hope. Give me the poor 
vomfort of telling me you have never seen 
any one whom you could Again a 
pause. He could not end hissentence. Mar- 
garet reproached herself acutely as the cause 
of his distress. 

“Ah! if you had but never got this fancy 
into your head! It was such a pleasure to 
think of you as a friend.” 

“But I may hope, may I not, Margaret, 
that some time you will think of me as a 
lover? Not yet, I see—there is no hurry— 
but some time——” 

She was silent for a minute or two, trying 
to discover the truth as it wasin her own 
heart, before replying ; then she said : 

“T have never thought of—you, but as a 
friend. I like to think of you so; but I am 
sure I could never think of you as anything 
else. Pray, let us both forget that all this” 
(“ disagreeable,” she was going to say, but 
moons short) “conversation has taken 
place.” 

He paused before he replied. Then, in his 
habitual coldness of tone, he answered : 

“Of course, as your feelings are so de- 
cided, and as this conversation has been so 
evidently unpleasant to you, it had better not 
be remembered. That is all very fine in 
theory, that plan of forgetting whatever is 
painful, but it will be somewhat difficult for 
me, at least, to carry it into execution.” 

“You are vexed,” said she, sadly; “yet 
how can I help it?” 

She looked so truly grieved as she said 
this, that he struggled for a moment with his 
real disappointment, and then answered more 
cheerfully, but still with a little hardness in 
his tone : 

“You should make allowances for the mor- 
tification, not only of a lover, Margaret, but 
of a man not given to romance in general— 
prudent, worldly, as some people call me— 
who has been carried out of his usual habits | 
by the force of a passion——well, we will say | 
no more of that ; but in the one outlet which | 
he has formed for the deeper and better 
feelings of his nature, he meets with rejection 
and repulse. I shall have to console myself 
with scorning my own folly. A struggling | 
barrister to think of matrimony !” 

Margaret could not answer this. The} 
whole tone of it annoyed her. It seemed to | 
touch on and call out all the points of differ-| 
ence which had often repelled her in him ;| 
while yet he was the pleasantest man, the 
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the garden, they came suddenly upon Mr. | 


Hale, whose whereabouts had been quite for. 
gotten by them. Jle had not yet finished the 
pear, which he had delicately peeled in one 
long strip of silver-puper thinness, and which 
he was enjoying in a deliberate manner. It 
was like the story of the eastern king, who 
dipped his head into a basin of water, at the 
magician’s command, and ere he instantly 
took it out went through the experience of a 
lifetime. Margaret ielt sturmed, and unable 
to recover her self-possession enough to join 
in the trivial conversation that ensued be- 
tween her father and Mr. Lennox. She was 
grave, and little disposed to speak; full of 
wonder when Mr. Lennox would go, and 
allow her to relax into thought on the events 
of the last quarter ofan hour. He was 
almost as anxious to take his departure as 
she was for him to leave ; but a few minutes 
light and careless talking, carried on at 
whatever effort, was a sacrifice which he 
owed tohis mortified vanity, or his self-respect. 
He glanced from time to time at her sad and 
pensive face, 

“T am not so indifferent to her as she 
believes,” thought he to himself. “I do not 
give up hope.” 

Before a quarter of an hour was over, he 
had fallen into a way of conversing with 
quiet sarcasm ; speaking of life in London and 
life in the country, as if he were conscious of 
his second mocking self, and afraid of his own 
satire. Mr. Hale was puzzled. His visitor 
was a different man to what he had seen him 
before at the wedding-breakfast, and at 
dinner to day; a lighter, cleverer, more 
worldly man, and, as such, dissonant to Mr. 
Hale. It was a relief to all three when Mr. 
Lennox said that he must go directly if he 
meant to catch the five o’clock train. They 
proceeded to the house to find Mrs. Hale, and 
wish her good-bye. At the last moment, 
Henry Lennox’s real self broke through the 
crust. 

“ Margaret, don’t despise me; I have a 
heart, notwithstanding all this good-for- 
nothing way of talking. As a proof of it, I 
believe I love you more than ever—if I do 
not hate you—tor the disdain with which you 
have listened to me during this last. half- 
hour. Good-bye, Margaret—Margaret !” 


CHAPTER THE FOURTH. 


He was gone. The house was shut up for 
the evening. No more deep blue skies or 
crimson and amber tints. Margaret went up 
to dress for the early tea, finding Dixon in a 
pretty temper from the interruption which a 
visitor had naturally occasioned on a busy 
day. She showed it by brushing away 
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most sympathising friend, the person of all! viciously at Margaret’s hair, under pretence of 
others who understood her best in Harley| being in a great hurry to go to Mrs. Hale. 
Street. She felt a tinge of contempt mingle| Yet, after all, Margaret had to wait a long 
itself with her pain at having refused him.| time in the drawing-room before her mother 
Her beautiful lip curled in a slight disdain.|came down. She sat by herself at the a 
It was well that, having made the round of| with unlighted candles on the table behin 
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her, thinking over the day, the happy walk, 
happy sketching, cheerful pleasant dinner, 
and the uncomfortable, miserable walk in 
the garden. 

How different men were to women! 
Here was she disturbed and unhappy, be- 


cause her instinct had made anything but a! 


refusal impossible; while he, not many 
minutes after he had met with a rejection 
of what ought to have been the deepest, 
holiest proposal of his life, could speak as if 
briefs, suc¢ess, and all its superficial conse- 
quences of a good house, clever and agreeable 
society, were the sole avowed objects of his 
desires. Oh dear! how she could have loved 
him if he had but been different, with a differ- 
ence which she felt, on reflection, to be one 
that went low—deep down. Then she took it 
into her head that, after all, his lightness might 
be but assumed, to cover a bitterness of dis- 
appointment which would have been stamped 
on her own heart if she had loved and been 
rejected. 

Her mother came into the room before 
this whirl of thoughts was adjusted into 
anything like order. Margaret had to 
shake off the recollections of what had been 
done and said through the day, and turn a 
sympathising listener to the account of how 
Dixon had complained that the ironing- 
blanket had been turns again ; and how Susan 
Lightfoot had been seen with artificial 
flowers in her bonnet, thereby giving evidence 
of a vain and giddy character. Mr. Hale 
sipped his tea in abstracted silence ; ee 
had the responses all to herself. She wondered 
how her father and mother could be so forget- 
ful, so regardless of their companion through 
the day, as never to mention his name, 
She forgot that he had not made them an 
offer. 

After tea Mr. Hale got up, and stood with 
his elbow on the chimney-piece, leaning his 
head on his hand, musing over something, 
and from time to time sighing deeply. Mrs. 
Hale went out to consult with Dixon about 
some winter clothing for the poor. Margaret 
was preparing her mother’s worsted work, 
and rather shrinking from the thought of 
the long evening, and wishing that bed-time 
were come that she might go over the events 
of the day again. 

“Margaret!” said Mr. Hale, at last, in a 
sort of sudden desperate way, that made her 
start. “Is that tapestry thing of immediate 
consequence? I mean, can you leave it and 
come into my study? I want to speak 
to you about something very serious to 
us all.” 

“ Very serious to us all.” Mr. Lennox had 
never had the opportunity of having any 
private conversation with her father after her 
refusal, or else that would indeed be a very 
serious affair. In the first place, Margaret 
felt guilty and ashamed of having grown so 
wach into a woman as to be thought of in 


marriage ; and secondly, she did not know if! 
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herfather might not be displeased that she had 
taken upon herself to decline Mr. Lennox’s 
proposal. But she soon felt it was not about 
anything, which, having only lately and sud- 
denly occurred, could have given rise to any 
complicated thoughts, that her father wished 
to speak to her. He made her take a chair by 
him; he stirred the fire, snuffed the candles, 
and sighed once or twice before he could 
| make up his mind to say—and it came out with 
a jerk after all—* Margaret! I am going to 
leave Helstone.” 

“Leave Helstone, papa! But why ?” 

Mr. Hale did not answer for a minute or 
two. He played with some papers on the 
table in a nervous and confused manner, 
opening his lips to speak several times, but 
closing them again without having the courage 
to utter a word. Margaret could not bear 
the sight of the suspense, which was even 
a istressing to her father than to her- 
self. 

“ But why, dear papa? Do tell me!” 

He looked up at her suddenly, and then 
said with a slow and enforced calmness : 

“ Because I must no longer be a minister in 
the Church of England.” 

Margaret had imagined nothing less than 
that some of the preferments which her 
mother so much desired had befallen her 
father at last—something that would force 
him to leave beautiful, beloved Helstone, and 
perhaps compel him to go and live in some 
of the stately and silent Closes which Mar- 
garet had seen from time to time in cathedral 
towns, They were grand and imposing places, 
but if, to go there, it was necessary to leave 
Helstone as a home for ever, that would have 
been a sad, long, lingering pain. But nothing 
to the shock she received from Mr, Hale’s 
last speech, What could he mean? It was 
all the worse for being so mysterious. The 
aspect of piteous distress on his face, almost 
as if imploring a merciful and kind judgment 
from his child, gave her a sudden sickening. 
Could he have become implicated in anything 
Frederick had done? Frederick was an out- 
law. Had her father, out of a natural love 
for his son, connived at any— 

“Oh! what is it ? do speak, papa! tell me 
all! Why can you no longer be a clergyman? 
Surely, if the bishop were told all we know 
about Frederick, and the hard, unjust—” 

“Tt is nothing about Frederick ; the bishop 
would have nothing to do with that. It is 
all myself. Margaret, I will tell you about it. 
T will answer any questions this once, but 
after to-night let us never speak of it again. 
I can meet the consequences of my painful 
miserable doubts ; but it is an effort beyon 
me to speak of what has caused me so much 
suffering.” 

“Doubts, papa! 


Doubts as to religion ?” 
asked Margaret, more shocked than ever. 
“No! not doubts as to religion; not the 
slightest injury to that.” 
He paused. Margaret sighed, as if standing 
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on the verge of some new horror. He began 
again, speaking rapidly, as if to get over 
a set task. 

“You could not understand itiall, if I. told | 
ou—my anxiety, for years past, to know! 
whether I had any right to hold my living—| 
my efforts to quench my smouldering doubts | 
by the authority of the Church, Oh! Mar-| 

aret, how I love the holy Church from which 

am to be shut out!” He could not go on 
for a moment or two, Margaret could not 
tell what to say ; it seemed to her as terribly 
mysterious as if her father were about to 
turn Mahometan. 

“T have been reading to-day of the two 
thousand who were ejected from their 
churches,”—continued Mr. Hale, smiling | 
faintly,— “trying to steal some of their 
bravery ; but it is of no use—no use—I cannot | 
help feeling it acutely.” 

“But, papa, have you well considered ? 
Oh ! it seems so terrible, so shocking,” said 
Margaret, suddenly bursting into tears. The 
one staid foundation of cis emake of her idea 
of her beloved father, seemed reeling and 
rocking. What could she say? What was 
to be done? The sight of her distress made | 
Mr. Hale nerve himself, in order to try and 
comfort her. He swallowed down the dry 


choking sobs which had been heaving up 
from his heart hitherto, and going to his 
bookcase he took down a volume, which he 
had often been reading lately, and from which 
he thought he had derived strength to enter 


upon the course in which he was now em- 
barked, 

“Listen, dear Margaret,” said he, putting | 
one arm round her waist. She took his wee 
in hers and grasped it tight, but she could 
not lift up her head; nor indeed could she 
attend to what he read, so great was her in- 
ternal agitation. 

“This is the soliloquy of one who was once 
a clergyman ina country parish, like me ; it 
was written by a Mr. Oldfield, minister of 
Carsington, in Derbyshire, a hundred and 
sixty years ago, or more. His trials are 
over. He fought the good fight.” These 
last two sentences he spoke low, as if to him- 
self. Then he read aloud,— 

“When ‘thou canst no longer continue in 
thy work without dishonour to God, discredit 





to religion, foregoing thy integrity, wounding 
conscience, spoiling thy peace, and hazarding 
the loss of thy salvation ; in a word, when 
the conditions upon which thou must con- 
tinue (if thou wilt continue) in thy employ- 
ments are sinful, and unwarranted by the 
word of God, thou mayest, yea, thou must 
believe that God will turn thy very silence, 
suspension, deprivation, and laying aside, to 
His glory, and theadvancement of the Gospel’s 
interest. When God will not use thee in one 
kind, yet He will in another. A soul that 
desires to serve and honour Him shall never 
want opportunity to do it; nor must thou so 
limit the Holy One of Israel, as to think He 
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hath but one way in which He can glorify 
Himself by thee. He can do it by thy silence 
as well as by thy preaching ; thy laying aside 
as well as thy continuance in thy work, 
It is not pretence of doing God the greatest 
service, or performing the weightiest duty, 
that will excuse the least sin, though that 
sin capacitated or fave us the opportunity for 
doing that duty. Thou wilt have little thanks, 
O my soul! if, when thou art charged with 
corrupting God’s worship, falsifying thy vows, 
thou pretendest a necessity for it in order. to 
a continuance in the ministry.” 

As he read this, and glanced at much more 
which he did not read, he gained resolution 
for himself, and felt as if he too could be 
brave and firm in doing what he believed to 
be right; but as he ceased he heard Mar- 
garet’s low convulsive sob; and his courage 


| sank down under the keen sense of suffering. 


“Margaret, dear!” said he, drawing her 
closer, “ think of the early martyrs ; think of 
the thousands who have suffered.” 

“ But, father,” said she, suddenly lifting up 
her flushed, tear-wet face, “the early martyrs 
suffered for the truth, while you—oh! dear, 
dear papa!” 

“I suffer for conscience’ sake, my child,” 
said he, with a dignity that was only tre- 
mulous from the acute sensitiveness of his cha- 
racter; “Imust do what my, conscience bids. 
I have borne long with self-reproach that 
would have roused any mind less torpid and 
cowardly than mine.” He shook his head as 
he went on. “ Your poor mother’s fond wish, 
gratified at last in the mocking way in which 
over-fond wishes are too often fulfilled— 
Sodom apples as they are—has brought on this 
crisis, for which I ought to be, and I hope I 
am thankful. It is not a month since the 
bishop offered me another living; if I had 
accepted it, I should have had to make a 
fresh declaration of conformity to the Liturgy 
at my institution. Margaret, I tried to doit; 
I tried to content myself with simply refusing 
the additional preferment, oat stopping 
quietly here,—strangling my conscience now, 
as I had strained it before. God forgive 
me.” 

He rose and walked up and down the 
room, speaking low words of self-reproach 
and humiliation, of which Margaret was 
thankful to hear but few. At last he said, 

“Margaret, I return to the old sad burden: 
we must leave Helstone.” 

“Yes! Isee, But when?” . 

“T have written to the bishop—I dare say 
T have, told you so, but I forget things just 
now,” said Mr. Hale, collapsing into his de- 
pressed manner as soon as he came to talk of 
hard matter-of-fact details, “informing him 
of my intention to resign this vicarage. He 
has been most kind ; he has used arguments 
and expostulations, all in vain—in vain, 
They are but what I have tried upon myself, 
without avail. I shall have to take my deed 
of resignation, and wait upon the bishop 
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myself, to bid him farewell. That will be a 
trial. But worse, far worse, will be the part- 
ing from my dear. people. ‘There is:a curate 
appointed to read prayers, a Mr. Brown. 
He will come to stay with us to-morrow. 
Next Sunday I preach my farewell ser- 
mon.” : 

Was it to be so sudden then? thought 
Margaret ; and yet perhaps it was as well. 
Lingering would only add stings to the pain ; 
it was better to be stunned into numbness 
by hearing of all these arrangements, which 
seemed to be nearly completed. before she 
had been told. “ What does mamma say ?” 
asked she, with a deep sigh. 

To her surpiise, her father began to walk 
about again before he answered, At length 
he stopped and. replied : 

“Margaret, I am a poor coward after all. 
I cannot. bear to give pain. I know so well 
your mother’s married life has not been all 
she hoped—all she had a right to expect—and 
this will be such.a blow to her, that I have 
never had the heart, the power to tell her. 
She must be told though, now,” said he, look- 
ing wistfully at his daughter. Margaret was 


almost overpowered with the idea that her 
mother knew nothing of it all, and yet the} 
affair was so far advanced ! 

“Yes, indeed she must,” .said Margaret. 
“Perhaps, after all, she may not—Oh yes! 
she will, she must. be shocked ”—as the force 
of the blow returned upon her herself in 


trying to realise how another would take it, 
“Where are we to go to?” said she at last, 
struck with a fresh wonder as to their future 
plans, if plans indeed her father had. 

“To Milton-Northern,” he answered, with 
a dull indifference, for he had perceived that, 
although his daughter’s love '-ad made her 
cling to him, and for a moment strive to 
soothe him with her love, yet the keenness 
of the pain was as fresh as ever in her 
mind. 

“ Milton-Northern ! 
town in Darkshire ?” 

“Yes,” said he, in the same despondent, 
indifferent way. 

“ Why there, papa ?”’ asked.-she. 

“Because there I can earn bread for my 
family. Because I know no one there, and 
no one knows Helstone, or can ever talk to 
me about it.” 

“ Bread for your family! I thought you 
and mamma had”—and then she. stopped, 
checking her natural interest as to their 
future life, as she saw the ,gathering gloom 
on her father’s brow. But he, with his quick 
intuitive sympathy, read in her. face asin a 
mirror the reflexions of his own moody 
depression, and turned it off with an effort. 


The manufacturing 


“You shall be told all, Margaret. Only 
help me to tell your.mother. I think I could 
do anything but that: the idea of her distress 
turns me sick with dread. IfI tell you all, 
pornape you could break it to her to-morrow. 

am going out for the day, to bid farmer 


—_————— 





Dobson and the poor people on Bracy Common 
good-bye. Would you dislike breaking it to 
her'very much, Margaret ?” 

Margaret did dislike it, did shrink from it 
more than from anything she had ever had to 
do in her life before. She could not speak, 
allat once. Her father said, “ You dislike:it 
very much, don’t you, Margaret?” Then 
she conquered herself, and said, witha bright 
strong look on her face: 

“ It is a painful thing, but: it must be done, 
and I will do it as well.as ever Ican. You 
must have many painful things to do.” 

Mr. Hale shook his head. despondingly:: 
he pressed her hand in token of gratitude. 
Margaret was nearly upset again into a burst 
of crying. To turn her thoughts, she said: 
“ Now tell me, papa, what our plans: are. 
You and mamma have some money indepen- 
dent of the income from the living, have not 
you? Aunt Shaw has, I know.” 

“ Yes. I suppose we have. about a hun- 
dred and seventy pounds a year of our 
own. Seventy of that has always gone to 
Frederick, since he has been abroad. I 
don’t know if he wantsit all,” he continued ° 
ina hesitating manner. -“He must have 
some pay for serving with the Spanish army.” 

“ Frederick must not suffer,” said Mar- 
garet, decidedly ; “in a foreign country ; so 
unjustly treated by his own. A hundred is 
left. Could not you, and I,.and mamma live 
on a hundred a year insome very cheap—very 
quiet part.of England? Oh! I think we could.” 

“No!” said Mr. Hale. “That would. not 
answer. I must. do something. I must make 
myself busy to keep off morbid thoughts, 
Besides, in a: country parish I should be so 
painfully reminded of Helstone, and my duties 
here. I could not-bear it, Margaret. Anda 
hundred a year would go a very little way 
after the necessary wants of housekeeping are 
seen after, towards providing your mother 
with all the comforts she has been accustomed 
to, and ought to have. No: we must go to 
Milton. Thatis settled. I can alwaysdecide 
better by myself, and not influenced by those 
whom I love,” said he, asa half apology for 
having arranged so much before he. had told 
any one of his family of his intentions. “I 
cannot stand objections, They make me so 
undecided.” 

Margaret resolved to keep silence, After 
all what did it signify where they went, com- 
pared to the one terrible change ? 

Mr. Hale went on: “A few months ago, 
when my misery of doubt became more than 
I could bear, without speaking, I wrote to Mr. 
Bell—you remember Mr. Bell, Margaret ?” 

“No; I never saw him, I think, But I 
know who he is. Frederick’s godfather— 
your old tutor at Oxford, don’t you mean ?” 

“Yes. He is a fellow of Plymouth college 
there. He is a native of Milton-Northern, 
I believe. At any rate he has property there, 
which has very much increased in value since 
Milton has become such a large manufae- 
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turing town. Well; I had reason to suspect| “No,” said Margaret sadly, “I will do it, 


—to imagine—I had better say nothing about 
it, too. But I felt sure of sympathy from 
Mr. Bell. I don’t know that he gave me 
much strength. He has lived an easy life 
in his college all his days, But he has been 
as kind as can be. And it is owing to him 
we are going to Milton.” 

“ How ?” said Margaret. 

“Why, he has tenants, and houses, and 
mills there ; so, though he dislikes the place 
—too bustling for one of his habits—he is 
obliged to keep up some sort of connection ; 
and he tells me that he hears there is a good 
opening for a private tutor there.” 

“A private tutor!” said Margaret, looking 
scornful: “What in the world do manufac- 
turers want to do with the classics, or litera- 
ture, or the accomplishments of a gentleman ?” 

“Oh,” said her father, “some of them really 
seem to be fine fellows, conscious of their 
own deficiencies, which is more than many a 
man at Oxford is. Some want resolutely to 
learn, though they have come to man’s estate. 
Some want their children to be better in- 
structed than they themselves have been. At 
any rate, there is an opening, as I have said, 
for a private tutor: Mr. Bell has recom- 
mended me to a Mr. Thornton, a tenant of 
his and a very intelligent man, as far as I can 
judge from his letters. And in Milton, Mar- 
garet, I shall find a busy life, if not a happy 
one, and people and scenes so different that I 
shall never be reminded of Helstone.” 

There was the secret motive, as Margaret 
knew from her own feelings. It would be 
different. Discordant as it was—with almost 
a detestation for all she had ever heard of the 
north of England, the manufacturers, the 
people, the wild and bleak country—there 
was yet this one recommendation—it would 
be different from Helstone, and could never 
remind them of that beloved place. 

“When do we go?” asked Margaret, after 
a short silence. 

“T do not know exactly. I wanted to talk 
it over with you. You see, your mother 
knows nothing about it yet: but I think ina 
fortnight—after my deed of resignation is 
sent in, I shall have no right to remain.” 

Margaret was almost stunned. 

“Tn a fortnight !” 

“ No—no, not exactly to a day. Nothing 
is fixed,” said her father, with anxious hesi- 
tation, as he noticed the filmy sorrow that 
came over her eyes and the sudden change in 
her complexion. But she recovered herself 
immediately. 

“Yes, papa, it had better be fixed soon and 
decidedly, as you say. Only mamma to know 
nothing about it! It is that that is the great 
perplexity.” 

“Poor Maria !” replied Mr. Hale tenderly ; 
“Poor, poor Maria! Oh, if I were not mar- 
ried—if I were but myself in the world, how 
easy it would be! As it is—Margaret, I dare 
not tell her !” 





Give me till to-morrow evening to choose my 
time. Oh, papa!” cried she with sudden pas- 
sionate entreaty, “say—tell me it is a night- 
mare—a horrid dream—not the real waking 
truth! You cannot mean that you are 
really going to leave the Church—to give up 
Helstone—to be for ever separate from me, 
from mamma—led away by some delusion— 
some temptation! You do not really 
mean it !” 

Mr. Hale sat in rigid stillness while she 
spoke. Then he looked her in the face, and 
said in a slow, hoarse, measured way—*I do 
mean it, Margaret. You must not deceive 
yourself into doubting the reality of my 
words, my fixed intention and resolve.” He 
looked at her in the same a stony man- 
ner for some moments after he had done 
speaking. She, too, gazed back with plead- 
ing eyes before she would believe that it was 
irrevocable, Then she arose and went, with- 
ont another word or look, towards the door. 
As her fingers were on the handle, he called 
her back. He was standing by the fireplace, 
shrunk and stooping; but as she came near 
he drew himself up to his full height, and, 
placing his hands on her head, he said, 
solemnly : 

“The blessing of God be upon thee, my 
child.” 

“ And may He restore you to His Church,” 
responded she, out of the fulness of her heart. 
The next moment she feared lest this answer 
to his blessing might be irreverent, wrong— 
might hurt him as coming from his daughter, 
and she threw her arms round hisneck. He 
held her to him for a minute or two. She 
heard him murmur to himself, “The mar- 
tyrs and confessors have had even more pain 
to bear—I will not shrink.” 

“They were startled by hearing Mrs. Hale 
inquiring for her daughter. They started 
asunder in the full consciousness of all that 
was-before them, Mr. Hale hurriedly said— 
“Go, Margaret, go. I shall be out all to- 
morrow. fore night you will have told 
your mother.” 

“Yes,” she replied. And she returned to 
the drawing-room in a stunned and dizzy 
state. 
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Ir you would study any very very hard 


stones, go to Cornwall. Whether you will 
read sermons in the stones depends prin- 
cipally on yourself; but the stones are 
there. You may classify them as you 
please into white and coloured, uniform and 
variegated, metalliterous and non-metal- 
liferous, granular and smooth. At any rate, 
however you group them, it is noteworthy 
how many useful purposes they subserve. 
Take granite and serpentine, for instance ; 
each may be regarded as the type of a class; 
the one class comprising rough stones em- 
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ployed for building purposes, and the other 
consisting of smooth stones applied to orna- 
mental purposes. A day may be worse 
spent than in following blocks of these stones 
from the quarry to the workshop. Cornwall, 
like the north of Scotland, owes much of its 
wealth to granite. Much of the country 
consists of stern, bald, bare area hills, and 
the people are well entitled to any benefit 
derivable from quarrying, cutting, polishing, 
and selling their stone riches. 

The Cornish folk, we may be well assured, 
made good use of granite at home before they 
began to sell it to their neighbours. We see 
plenty of granite houses, and posts and 
pavings, in places where this stone is more 
plentiful than any other. Besides the huge 
masses of granite which occupy a large 
area of the country, there are veins called 
elvans—stripes of granite which appear to 
have been protruded into the great masses 
of rock. These elvans vary from a few 
inches to two or three hundred feet in width, 
and the substance of which they are formed 
is a kind of granite, so soft in some instances 
as to be used as crucible clay, and so hard in 
others as to be available for engineering and 
building purposes. Hence the Cornish 

eople employ both granite and elvans. 
‘heir neighbours in Devonshire have also 
granite quarries upon Dartmoor among the 
other useful products of that picturesque table 
land: at Hey Tor, they are sending the granite 
down to the sea at Teignmouth, and from 
King Tor they ship it at Plymouth. But 
Cornwall is far richer in available granite 
uarries. There are those of the Brown 
Willy, whence the granite finds its way to 
the sea at Wadebridge ; there are those of 
the Cheesewing, whence the granite travels 
by tramway to Liskeard ; there are those of 
the far valley near Lostwithiel, which find an 
outlet at Par Harbour; there is the Penryn 
granite, the most abundant and the best 
known in Cornwall, which is conveyed from 
Falmouth harbour to various parts of 
England ; and there are quarries in other 
directions, Something like ten thousand 
tons of granite per year are exported from 
the Penryn quarries alone, at prices varying 
from about two shillings to three shillings 
per cubic foot. The county altogether fur- 
nishes a prodigious amount of this hard and 
valuable stone for bridges, pavements, rolling- 
stones, columns, gateposts, and all the 
useful purposes for which granite can be 
used. Many of the old churches and 
mansions in Cornwall have been built of the 
harder specimens of elvan. If we would 
examine the appearance and structure of 
Cornish granite, let us wend our way 
to London Bridge ; or, as that is not 
exactly the locality for pursuing mineralogical 
researches, let us rather go to the quieter 
region of Waterloo Bridge, where the world 
is not in such a desperate bustic. 

If granite be so uard that it? requires the 
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attrition of millions of feet during thousands of 
days to make any perceptible impression on a 
granite pavement, we may be certain that 
the quarrying of such a material must be 
rather formidable work. Such it is, in truth ; 
and yet not uninteresting work either. It is 
worth looking at; and if any one, being 
within reach of the Cornish regions, 
should wish to visit a granite quarry, we 
would venture to suggest the neighbourhood 
of Liskeard as a favourable locality. The 
rambler will, in the first place, not have to 

o far into Cornwall ; and when there he can 

ill—not merely the traditional number of 
two birds—but as many as three birds, with 
one stone. He can visit the Caradon copper 
mines ; he can roam around, and, perchance, 
scramble up the extraordinary and fantastic 
Cheesewring; and he can witness the tough 
labours of the granite quarrymen. 

Leaving the quaint old town of Liskeard, 
and turning our faces towards the north, we 
speedily come to rising ground, which pre- 
sents Saldee and sterner granitic features 
as we advance. A tramway meets us, and 
we may do well to follow the line of this 
itramway up to the point where the busy 
operations are carried on. The Granite Com- 

ny, and the Caradon Mining Companies, 
have very wisely clubbed their means to- 
gether, to form a tramway, which may carry 
down to Liskeard the granite from the one, 
and the copper ore from the others. At some 
_ the team-carts are drawn along by 

orses ; at others they are managed by ropes ; 


but they have not yet been dignified by the 


use of steam locomotives. We ascend the 
slope of the hills by this tramway, and ob- 
tain a commanding view of the strange, 
hilly, treeless district around. Caradon is 
the name of a hill; and, as the flanks of this 
hill are rich in copper ore, there are nume- 
rous mines hereabouts: East Caradon, West 
Caradon, South Caradon, Caradon Wood, 
Caradon Vale, and so forth. It is pleasant 
to glance at the aboveground works of some 
of these mines ; to see how busily the boys 
and girls are employed upon the ore which 
the miners have brought up from the bosom 
of the earth ; and to see how the ore is pre- 
pared for the inspection of the assayers and 
smelters. But we have nothing to do with 
the mines here ; we are quarry-hunting, and 
trudge onward until we reach the Cheese- 
wring. 

This Cheesewring is a strange, wild, inexpli- 
cable object, as many a picture has made 
manifest tous. We may say either that the 
hill which bears the heap of stones is the 
Cheesewring, or that the heap iteelf is the 
Cheesewring ; we believe the latter to have 
really first obtained the name. The hill 
itself is of some considerable elevation, as 
wild and desolate as a granite hill can well 
be, and surrounded by other hills as wild 
and bare as itself. Huge fragments of 
granite are lying about; and, at the summit 
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is that strange group which gives a name | 


to the whole. How shall we describe it? 
Shall we liken it to a number of large cheeses 
piled upon a number of smaller cheeses? The 
whole mass is about four and twenty feet in 
height; there are at the bottom three or 
four huge flattish stones resting one on 
another, then one of smaller size, then a 
monster block twelve or fifteen feet in diame- 
ter, and then three or four other huge masses 
to crown the whole. There are such evident 
lines of separation in nearly horizontal planes, 
that it is difficult to get rid of the idea that 
the mass has been formed by separate stones 
piled one on another. Be sure that in such a 
place there will be abundance of theories to 
account for the existence of the Cheesewring. 
An old quarry-man, with whom we conversed 
was strenuous in advocacy of the theory that 
the superposition of these big stones was 
the work of the Deluge; no arguments could 
shake him in this view. The archwologists 
bend rather to the theory that the Cheese- 
wring was a Druid altar, or something of the 
kind. But the geologists view the matter in 
a way which meets with more general sup- 
port. They find that the granite of Corn- 
wall has a great tendency to become fissured, 
both horizontally and vertically, whereby it | 
becomes virtually separated into huge blocks 
before the quarrymen have touched it. Air 

and water enter the crevices thus formed, 

and gradually disintegrate the stone, wearing 

away most rapidly those parts of the granite | 
which happen to be softest. In this view of | 
the case, the Cheesewring is not composed of | 
several stones heaped one upon another, but 
of one mass of rock which has been worn 
away to its present singular appearance by 
atmospheric agency. The Druids, or any 
other guild of ancients, may have made use | 
ofthe Tors or other isolated rocks of Cornwall | 
as temples or altars, or the Brownies may | 
have converted them into ball-rooms; but 
these masses were, say the geologists, fashioned 
by the sun and air, and rain and wind. 

On the slopes of the Cheesewring Hill, the 
granite quarrymen are busily at work; and 
it is strange to hear the clink of their tools. 
The region is so silent, so removed from 
towns and dwellings and people, that any 
sounds come very sharply upon the ear, and 
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}as the musical pite 
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metallic sound; the men strike the blows 
in exact and regular succession; and 

i of the emitted sound 
depends upon the weight of the pick and the 
force of the man’s arm, four or five picks 
may elicit or emit sounds all varying slightly 
in pitch, and hence a simple recurrence of 
musical notes may result. We will not go 
so far as to call it melody, but it is a 
humble substitute for musie. When many 
such holes have been made in a long row, 
strong thick nails or wedges are driven 
in by the aid of heavy hammers. In a few 
minutes, by this wedge-like action, a fissure 
is formed along the line of holes, extending 
down to the bottom of the layer into which 
the granite naturally divides—that is, to the 
level of one of the natural planes of cleavage. 
By this means:a huge block may be severed 
from the parent rock, and wrought into 
fitting shape by the patient action of the 
mallet, and pick, and chisel, and other 
tools. 

Granite was confined to the roughest out- 
door uses until it was discovered that the 
stone was a beautiful as well as a useful 
material; as fit for adorning the refined 
and elegant drawing-room, as for making 
roads and bridges. Being among the hardest 
things in nature, the difficulty was to cut it 
in such quantities and intosuch shapes as may 
be required; but at length machinery was con- 
structed of power sufficient for that purpose ; 
and so efficient that there have been produced 
objects varying in size, from an obelisk 
upwards of twenty-two feet high in a single 
block of granite, to a tiny desk-seal ; and 
varying in weight from thirty-three tons to 
the fraction of an ounce. Busts have also 
been sculptured in granite with some success, 

Cornwall has many other hard stones, 
quarried like granite, and applied like it to 
building purposes; but we Soon now to 
\speak of another kind of stony wealth: 
| Cornwall is, in truth, rich in those kinds of 
| hard stone which bear a fine polish, and are 
available for decorative purposes. There are 
in the chalk and in the gravel numerous flints, 
| which, when cut and polished, may be worked 
'into snuff-boxes and other trinkets; these 
become especially beautiful when the spongi- 
form bodies-included in the substance of the 


the sound of working in granite is very sharp} flint are veined or marked with colour. 
indeed. The granite is very hard, of beau-| There is, in the green-sand formation, the 
tiful texture, and glitters brightly in the} beautiful chalcedony often found in pieces 
sunshine; thus the eye has something to|large enough to form cups or small vases; 
look at while the ear is attending to the simple| while the smaller and finer specimens are 
music of the quarrying—veritable music—| frequently cut into seals. Rock-crystal is 
if the quarrymen do their work steadily. | found in many localities; the choice bits are 
Three or four men stand in a row, each pro-| called Cornish diamonds, and are sufficiently 
vided with a long, sharp-pointed iron pick. | trausparent to be cut and set in brooches and 
With these picks, they make vertical holes| seals; indeed, the old Cornish families pos- 
in the surface of the granite, aninch or two|sess a store of these so-called diamonds 
in depth and afew inches apart. They strike| among their old-fashioned jewellery. Carew, 
a long-continued series of blows, each man/|in his Survey of Cornwall, written two cen- 
bringing his pick to bear repeatedly upon the} turies and a-liait 20. says of these Cornish 
same hole. Each, blow gives forth a ringing ' diamonds—“in blacknesse.and in hardnesse 
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they come behind the right ones ; yet I have 
knowne some of them set on so good a foile as 
at first sight they might appose a not unskil- 
ful lapidarie.” Then, again, the lias, when 
containing amonites, or other organic 
remains, may be cut and polished into beau- 
tiful chimney-pieces and similar objects, 
Bits of porphyry are occasionally dug 
up, suitable for fashioning into vases. The 
hard greenstone and the red jasper which 
are met with in certain localities are avail- 
able for ornamental purposes. Marble— 
white, grey, black, yellow, red—is to be found 
in the two western counties; and those 
blocks which are composed almost entirely of 
fossil-corals variously mingled in the mass, 
and called madrepore marbles, present a 
very remarkable appearance when fashioned 
and polished. The rock which mineralogists 
designate diallage is, from its great beauty 
and hardness, well suited for purposes of 
architectural ornament. When cut and 
polished, some varieties have a fine purple 
tint, while others are greenish; and the 
stone can be obtained in considerable abun- 
dance in pieces of large size. Elvan, in the 
language of the Cornish miners, is a granitic 
rock, though not a true granite, which occurs 
in courses or long lines in various parts of the. 
county. Worked up toa bright surface it often 
presents a beautiful appearance, especially 
when it contains white crystals of felspar in 
a reddish or flesh-coloured base. One of the 
magnates of the county the late Mr. Treffry, 
the greatest mine-owner in Cornwall, had 
some beautiful steps, and staircases, and 
pavements made in elvan for his mansion at 
‘owey. The stone can be obtained in masses 
of five or six tons weight. 

The lizard and serpentine sound very rep- 
tilish ; but they are very valuable never- 
theless—the lizard as a land-mark, and the 
serpentine as a beautiful ornamental stone. 
The Lizard Point is that jutting out peninsula 
which lies southward of Falmouth and Hels- 
ton. When viewed from tke land side, it is 
simply a bald and dreary table-land, elevated 
a considerable height above the level of the 
sea, and presenting a remarkably level sur- 
face. But it isto the mariner, especially 

when the “ stormy winds do blow,” and when 
‘ the arrival at a safe haven is anxiously 

desired, that this bold headland is most 
dear. The Lizard Point is the most southerly 
land in Great Britain, and is that which 
first generally meets the eye while sailing 
or steaming from the Atlantic into the Eng- 
lish Channel. It is doubly valuable ; for it 
is in itself a landmark, which shows that the 
old country is near at hand ; and it indicates 
the locality of one of the finest and largest and 
safest harbours in England—that of Falmouth, 
‘which lies immediately to the east of the 
Lizard peninsula. Such a spot is, of course, 
an excellent locality for a lighthouse. There 
are two upon it, elevated at a great height 
above the sea, Landsmen might think that one 
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would suffice ; but when a ship is knocking 
about in astorm ona dark night, it might be 
a serious problem whether a light on a head- 
land belonged to one of the Scilly Isles, or to 
the Lizard, or to Guernsey ; and to remove 
this possible source of embarrassment, the 
Seilly beacon has one light, the Lizard beacon 
two, and the Guernsey beacon three. 

It is im this sea-bound peninsula that 
the beautiful stone called serpentine is 
chiefly found. The name, probably, was given 
from some supposed resemblance of the rock to 
the streaks and colours on a serpent’s skin, 
This rock, and another called diallage, consti- 
tute nearly half of the Lizard peninsula. 
Serpentine contains a large percentage of 
magnesia, and on this account the soil formed 
by its disintegration is not favourable to 
vegetation ; but for the very same reason a 
certain chemical value is placed on the stone, 
for ship-loads of it are, or were, a few years 
ago, sent to Bristol, to furnish magnesia for 
the manufacture of carbonate of magnesia. 
One part of the Lizard coast, Kinance Cove, 
presents the serpentine under very striking 
circumstances, A steep descent leads down 
to the shore among wild and shaggy rocks, 
which appearas if they had been purposely 
grouped, with all kinds of fantastic variations 
of colour; the predominant colour is olive 
green, but this is diversified by waving lines 
of red and purple, by seams of white steatite, 
or soapstone, aud by incrustations of yellow 
lichen; the caves and picturesque hollows 
have their sides beautifully polished by the 
action of the waves, and the beach is strewn 
with pebbles of gorgeous hues. 

Regarded geologically, serpentine is believed 
to have been concerned in some busy changes 
in a very remote period of the earth’s history. 
The parent rock of the Lizard is what geolo- 
gists call hornblende, with slate, and mica, 
and tale, and other hard minerals, intermixed, 
But, serpentine, has evidently been under the 
influence of heat. At one spot the serpentine 
seems to shade off into the hornblende slate 
in which it is imbedded ; at another, the ser- 
pentine has every appearance of having been 
thrust. up among the hornblende-slate, twist- 
ing and contorting the lamin adjoining it in 
directions which induce geologists to think 
that the serpentine had passed between the 
lamine of the hornblende iu a state of igneous 
fusion ; in most localities, however, the indica- 
tions are such as would lead to the supposition 
that the hornblende-slate at one time formed 
a basin into which the serpentine flowed in a 
state of fusion, The serpentine was evidently 
an interloper, a new-comer, who came in 
red-hot haste, and poured out his fulness 
upon aud among hard quiet cold rocks of 
ancient date. hence the serpentine came, 
and how it came, and why it was so hot and 
fluid, are mysteries. 

Serpentine has had the good fortune to 
grow into favour somewhat rapidly. It is one 
of the youngest of the fashionable family, 
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When Sir Henry de la Beche wrote his ac- 
count of the geology of Cornwall and Devon, 
about sixteen years ago, he = of serpen- 
tine rather as a substance which ought to be 
employed for decorative purposes, than as one 
actually so employed. He said that much of 
the serpentine of the Lizard, though hitherto 
most strangely neglected, was extremely 
beautiful, particularly where veins of red 
traverse the olive-green ground, mixed with 
lighter tints. He named Landewednack, 
Cadgwith, Kennack Cove, and Goosehilly 
Downs, as four spots in the Lizard district 
whence beautiful specimens might be obtained. 
One of the varieties has an olive-green base, 
striped with greenish-blue steatite veins ; 
another, very hard, has‘a reddish base studded 
with crystals of the mineral called diallage, 
which, when cut through and polished give 
forth a beautiful metallic-green glitter, 
heightened still further by the reddish tint 
of the mass in which it is imbedded. An 
opinion prevailed at the time when Sir 
Henry de la Beche wrote his book, that 
blocks of serpentine of fair size could not be 
obtained at the Lizard—an opinion which he 
did not hesitate to oppose, and which has 
since been found to be wholly incorrect. 

The Exhibition of eighteen hundred and 
fifty-one afforded the means of settling the 
question. It contained specimens of serpen- 
tineso beautiful, and made intosuch elegantly- 
formed obelisks, fonts, chimney-pieces, vases, 
and small ornaments, that the material soon 
worked its way into public favour. Pen- 
zance was the town which took hold of the 
manufacture, some of the inhabitants having 
purchased the right of quarrying for serpen- 
tine over parts of the Lizard district. The 
work is generally pursued in summer, and of 
the stone obtained, about one-fourth is fine in 
quality, while the rest is inferior, The 
blocks, though generally small, have some- 
times been obtained seven feet in length, and 
four or five tons in weight. The best blocks 
are worth from five to ten guineas per ton, 
according to their weight—the larger the 
size, as in the case of diamonds, the more 
rapidly does the ratio of value increase. 
Chemically, the serpentine and the steatite 
differ little from each other, both being a 
kind of silicate of magnesia ; and as they are 
quarried in juxtaposition, specimens of both 
kinds are selected for use, according to the 
beauty of their appearance ; but the serpen- 
tine being in general much harder and more 
richly coloured than the steatite, is appropri- 
ated to the larger and more important articles, 
the steatite being limited in its decorative 
uses to smaller productions. 

It has been found, since serpentine came 
into favour, that the brackets of two 
old monuments in Westminster Abbey are 
of this stone, as also the panel-bordering 
of the monument erected to the memory 
of Addison by the Marquis of Halifax. 
The brackets of one of the chimney-pieces 
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at Hampton Court Palace are also carved out 
of the same variegated stone. The present 
condition of these few specimens shows how 
durable it is, 

Serpentine-working has risen now to all 
the pretensions of steam power. Whoever 
has occasion to travel towards Penzance, and 
to wind round the beautiful coast of Mount’s 
Bay, towards the Logan Stone, will meet 
with a large building, which is the establish- 
ment of the Penzance Serpentine Company 
like a place intended to become important by 
and by, although it is in its young days yet. 
A steam-engine works saws and cutters of 
soft iron; these saws and cutters, moistened 
with sand and water, sever the blocks into 
slabs, cylinders, or pieces of any required 
shape; then, by patience and careful atten- | 
tion, the stone is turned, or carved, or ren- 
dered plane and flat, as the case may be, after 
which, it is ground, and rubbed, and polished 
until it presents a beautiful glossy surface, 
variegated as it is glossy, and durable as it is 
variegated. One reason why marble so soon 
becomes discoloured in our climate, is, that its 
chemical composition renders it liable to ab- | 
sorb grease and acids, whereas serpentine 
seems to be capable of sternly resisting such 
agencies. 

The steatites of the Lizard contain a larger 
proportion of silica than the serpentines ; but 
are much softer. They are, therefore, better 
adapted for being made into smaller orna- 
mental objects ; not only for that reason, but 
because the colours are richer and more | 
varied. 

Taking these Cornish stones as types of 
classes—granite of the rough and useful, and | 
serpentine steatites of the smooth and | 
ornamental—they may give us some notion 
of the worth of the Cornish quarries. 
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